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THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 





JANUARY, 1842. 


ARTICLE I. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN FRENCH NATIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


In presenting this subject to the attention of our readers, we need 
offer no apology or explanation of our motives. Popular instruction 
is too necessarily and closely connected with all free government, ever 
to be neglected by those in whom that excites an interest ; and the 
citizens of the United States, particularly those of New England, 
have a deep concern in the experiments instituted in other lands, as 
there is always a hope, that the results may be applicable or useful in 
their own. With such views, we should be happy to give an account 
of the general system of instruction in France, as existing at the 
present time ; that system bears, as much as any, the marks of the 
labor of great men. Such an attempt, however, would be quite im- 
practicable within the limits of this journal; to a certain degree, in- 
deed, inconsistent with its object. ‘lhe main features of the system 
may readily be found elsewhere. We propose, therefore, at present, 
to confine ourselves to the innovations more recently introduced by the 
agency of M. Victor Cousin, and the advances under M. Villemain. 

The French system of education, as it now exists, is in a great 
measure the result of pure theory, having been framed by the various 
governments which have ruled France during the present century. 
It presents, therefore, some very advantageous points of view to the 
student, who is curious on methods of education. It is:iesstrammelled 
with peculiar ancient customs, which, from the nature of f case, 
would have been suitable only to the place where they  d their 
origin ; and, although this very circumstance may sometimes prove an 
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evil to the institutions of instruction, placing them, as it does, more 
immediately under the influence of the experiments of every new 
theorizer, and depriving them of any favuiable influence from ancient 
association, it gives a much more ready insight into their operations. 
The simple machine is much more readily understood than that 
which is more complex in its arrangement, though this, indeed, may 
produce a more beautiful fabric. The agency of the French system 
is easily seen, also, as its operations are constantly directed by one 
responsible head ; is the French government of ‘the present time, 
like most of the later constitutional governments, numbers among its 
cabinet ministers, one of public instruction. 

The very idea of this office is a pleasant one to the liberal mind. 
That arrangements of such importance as these, which belong to a 
country’s system of education, should, instead of being left to the 
tardy care of some person hardly interested in their operation, be in- 
trusted to an officer with no other duty in charge, although a very 
simple plan, is not the less gratifying when we find it in actual opera- 
tion. ‘There will always be some men deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the rising generations, and no less skilled than interested in the 
proper means to be taken to attain it. ‘To such men, an appointment 
to such an office involves a pleasing task, while to their countrymen the 
advantage is incalculable. Under their charge, no schools will languish. 
A bad system, the worst of systems, with watchful attention and man- 
agement, is better than the best of systems with none. The impor- 
tance and utility of the office, indeed, cannot be better illustrated than 
by a reference to those who have held it in France. Montalivet, 
Salvandy, the Duke de Broglie, Girod de l’Ain, and Pelet de 
Lozere, Villemain, Guizot, and Cousin, have at different times 
been appointed ministers of instruction, under the government of 
July, which has gained itself great credit by supporting itself by 
such men. 

We are at present concerned only with the agency of M. Cousin 
during his recent tenure of office, as a member of the Thiers minis- 
try, during a period of hardly eight months, [see Mon. Chron. vol. i. 
pp. 58, “5D. ] His general reputation, as a philosopher, and 
his works on the system of public instruction in parts of Germany, 
particularly in Prussia, on that of Holland, and on the Normal 
School,* were strong proofs of his fitness for so important a station. 
He does not, indeed, need any commendation of ours. The strong 
common sense with which he collected and displayed the facts con- 
tained in the published volumes which we have mentioned, are well 





* De l'Instruction publique dans quelques pays de ]’Allemagne et particuliere- 
ment en Prusse. 2 vols. 8vo. De I'Instruction publique en Hollande. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Ecole Normale. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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known, and that shown in his arrangements for carrying into effect 
his own already matured plans, will, we hope, be seen in the progress 
of this article. He was, indeed, more favorably situated than most 
learned men generally are, who have a favorite object in view. As 
we have said, the French system of instruction is not yet so consoli- 
dated as not to admit of ready alteration; and a man with the repu- 
tation, and in the situation of M. Cousin, has almost unlimited power 
in carrying his amendments into effect. Like all other ministers, he 
has to extort appropriations from the Chambers, but in other respects 
he has, in great measure, the power to take his own course. M. 
Cousin, although a theorist, was not such a theorist that he could not 
put schemes in practice. We give an instance of the ease with which 
he could effect an important reform, which will serve at the same 
time as an illustration of the judicious manner with which he viewed 
the different branches of nate; and the watchful eye which he kept 
upon them. Having observed a defect in the organization of the 
department of law, he addressed the following 


Report to the King. 


‘«‘ StrE — Permit me to propose to your Majesty a remedy for a 
deficiency in ie instruction of law. 

“ When young students enter our schools, jurisprudence is to them 
a new country, of whose geography and language they are alike igno- 
rant. ‘They at once turn their attention to the civil and the Roman 
law, without fully comprehending what place in juridical science 
these branches hold, and in consequence they are easily disgusted by 
their dryness, or are unfitted for general views by their constant ex- 
amination of details. Such a method of instruction is very unfavora- 
ble to valuable or profound study. 

‘For some time, Sire, those who have understood the case, have 
wished for a preliminary course, which should have for its object to 
introduce, in some degree, the young student, into the labyrinth of 
jurisprudence ; ; which ‘should give a general view of the branches of 
juridical science ; should mark the distinct and special object of each 
of them, and at the same time their close dependence, and the inti- 
mate bond which unites them : —a course which should establish the 
general method to be followed in the study of law, with the particular 
modifications suitable for every branch of it; a course, in fine, which 
should point out the important works which have marked the progress 
of the science. Such a course would raise the science of law in the 
eyes of young men, by the character of unity which it would impress 
upon it, and would exercise a happy influence on the labor of pupils, 
and their intellectual and moral developement.” 
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The report proceeds to say, that the new chair is needed _princi- 
pally in the faculty of Paris, and to give the details of its proposed 
establishment there. A royal ordinance was at once issued, author- 
izing and ordering the establishment, and thus completing the whole 
transaction. 

We have alluded to this particular instance to show the ease with 
which, under the organization of these affairs in France, the minister 
may carry his projects into effect, and the readiness, consequently, 
with which we may trace the operations of the minister in these re- 
spects. We would call attention to the document, also, as illustra- 
tive of the liberal, open, and sensible style of thought and action of 
M. Cousin. In the review which we propose to make of his amend- 
ments to the arrangements for public instruction, we shall meet with 
many documents quite as striking. We shall, of course, rely on 
none but the best authorities. A paper, written by himself, published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and tlie official accounts of his va- 
rious proceedings, with the reports of the examinations of some of 
the principal French colleges during his administration, will be our 
sources of information. 

In his own article, M. Cousin speaks of the courses of instruction 
in France under the three heads of primary, secondary, and superior, 
the arrangement, indeed, under which they were established, and are 
kept in action. We shall, of course, speak of them in the same view. 
He avows, in his own account of his ministry, that during its passage 
he effected comparatively little for the primary instruction. By this 
avowal, the reader ought only to understand, that he made few 
changes in its system, and this is by no means singular, as that 
system was established in 1833, under his own advice. He cer- 
tainly was not wanting in a zealous supervisorship of the primary in- 
struction, and a watchful care for whatever might promote its interest. 
His principal action with respect to it was to secure a firm and just 
severity on the part of the boards who examined the candidates for 
instructerships ; and, with the same view, to promote the interests of 
the primary Normal schools, and to raise, so far as was in his power, 
the consideration in which the instructers were held in the commu- 
nity. 

For what he calls the superior primary schools, he took more 
earnest and active measures. ‘‘ I'he superior primary schools,” says 
he, “ were the newest part of the law of 1833. I was as desirous as 
any one to establish a course of instruction between the elementary 
schools as they were under the restoration, and our colleges. 

“In France, said I, in 1831, in my report to the minister of pub- 
lic instruction on Prussia, the primary instruction is comparatively 
trifling, and there is nothing between this and the instruction of our 
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colleges, whence it follows, that every father, even in the lower part 
of the bourgeoisie, who has the honorable wish to give a respectable 
education to his children, has no other means to do so than by send- 
ing them to college. ‘Two grave inconveniences result from this 

course. In ceneral, these young men, who feel that they are not 

destined to an elevated career, attend but little to their studies ; ; and 

when, after indifferent success, they return at the age of eighteen 

years into the occupation and manner of life to which their family is 

accustomed, as nothing in their ordinary life recalls to them or con- 

tinues their past studies, a few years efface the little classical knowl- 

edge which they have acquired. Often, also, these young men con- 

tract at college associations and tastes which render it difficult and 

almost impossible to them to return into the humble career of their 

fathers, and hence arises a race of restless men, who are dissatisfied 

with their position, enemies of a social arrangement where they do 

not find their place, and ready to throw themselves, with some at-— 
tainments, with more or less real talent, and an unbridled ambition, 

into any of the paths of servility or revolt. . . . . 

“Our colleges ought, indeed, to be open to all who can pay their 
charges ; but we need not indiscreetly call to them the inferior classes, 
and the proper course is, to raise intermediate establishments between 
the primary schools and colleges. . . . . 

“The elementary schools ought to be uniform, for they represent, 
and are intended to nourish and strengthen, the national unity, and, 
in general, it is not well to pass the limit of the law providing for the 
instruction in the elementary department; but it is not so with a 
bourgeoise school, for this is intended for an entirely different class, 
and it is, therefore, natural that it should be raised or lowered in pro- 
portion to the importance of the town in which it is placed. Thus 
the bourgeoise scholars in Prussia are of entirely different ranks, va- 
rying from the minimum fixed by law to the level of the gymnasia. 
The German bourgeoise schools, “although somewhat inferior to our 
common colleges in classical and scientific instruction, are incompar- 
ably superior to them, to speak generally, in instruction in religion, 
geography, history, modern languages, music, design, and national 
literature. Unless | am mistaken, it is of the greatest importance to 
create in France bourgeoise schools, whose developement may be 
varied to any extent, and to remodel some of our colleges of com- 
munes with this view. 

* Such was the importance which, in 1831, I attached to the foun- 
dation of an intermediate instruction between our popular schools and 
colleges. Every one, however, was not of this opinion ; but I ought 
to thank M. Guizot for having planted in the law (of 1833) a germ, 
which time and patience might bring to maturity.” 
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In 1833, however, nothing more was done than to plant this germ. 
No sooner, however, had M. Cousin joined the cabinet of M. Thiers, 
than he hastened to carry these views into execution. He proposed 
to establish model schools at Paris, Lyons, Bourdeaux, Rouen, Mar- 
seilles, Strasburg, Nantes, Caen, Orleans, and Lille. Local difficul- 
ties prevented the carrying out of his plans, excepting in Paris and 
Caen ; he was so satisfied with his success there, however, that he 
felt that those schools would serve as models for others through the 
country, and transmitted in different quarters explanations of their 
organization. So far as a foreigner can understand the nature of ar- 
rangements made for what were purely French institutions, the plans 
seem to have been admirably laid, and well adapted to their valuable 
purpose. 

The reader ought not to infer, from the extract which we have just 
made from M. Cousin, that he is adverse to a liberal system of clas- 
sical education. He only dissents to the value of that education in 
the particular instance to which he alludes, and the quotation which 
we have made is valuable and singular, as showing under what dif- 
ferent circumstances public instruction operates in France, from those 
which influence it in this country. In several passages, some of 
which our readers will see in this article, he takes occasion to show 
his respect for classical acquisitions, and full appreciation of their 
advantages. 

We cannot but regret that he was not able to complete his arrange- 
ments for intermediate instruction between the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. ‘The passages we have cited contain his own general 
views. We proceed at once to a view of his efforts in reference to 
the secondary establishments, which, from peculiar circumstances, 
engaged his close attention. 

Public opinion in France had demanded, and the charter of 1830 
promised, freedom fiom the public monopoly of education, (liberté 
d’enseignement ;) some arrangement, that is, by which private in- 
structers might compete with the institutions established by the state, 
and yet all the pupils might have the advantages granted to the uni- 
versity, which, it will be remembered, embraces all the public courses 
of instruction. Difficulties of a serious nature had always interfered 
with the plans for this purpose, and the purposes of the charter had 
never been fully carried out. The regulations to which M. Cousin 
proposed to submit the private secondary schools, in conjunction with 
those under which they had before been placed, will appear best in 
his own language. 

“Ist. Besides the moral and literary qualifications required of 
every person who desires to establish a secondary private school, the 
provision has been, that a special authority from the minister, grant- 
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ed in royal council, is necessary ; this authority to be renewed when 
the master of the establishment wished to remove it from one place 
to another, while it could be withdrawn after an administrative exam- 
ination, and by a decision of the council and minister, without any 
intervention of the ordinary justice of the district. I saw that such a 
state of things ought not to continue, that this special authorization 
ought to be suppressed, that a judgment of the ordinary justice of the 
district was necessary to close an existing establishment, and that 
the state, the natural guardian of the education of its youth, should be 
satisfied with the literary and moral qualifications required in the first 
instance, with the permanentright of inspection, and that of giving up 
to the courts any suspected master. Such were the provisions of the 
law of 1833, with reference to primary private schools, and 1 thought 
them applicable to establishments for secondary instruction. 

“2nd. According to the laws now in force, the imperial decrees 
of 1808 and 1811, every private establishment is obliged to conduct 
its pupils to a college of the commune, or one of the royal colleges 
near him, and on this condition alone can his pupils present them- 
selves for the baccalaureate of letters, the entry to every liberal 
career. All young persons are consequently obliged to attend the 
state institutions ; the only exception is in favor of paternal rights; a 
certificate of domestic study in the house of the father being the only 
substitute for a certificate of collegiate studies. My intention was, 
conformably to public opinion, to extend these paternal rights, and to 
give a father permission to allow his son to prosecute his studies in 
any legally authorized public establishment, which enjoyed his con- 
fidence, without binding all children to attend a college; so that, of 
course, every private establishment was authorized to fit for the exam- 
ination for bachelor of letters. 

“This examination, with the moral and literary qualifications, the 
right of inspection, and that of prosecution in the courts, is the last re- 
source of society, its last defence, but at the same time an unassaila- 
ble defence, against imperfect private establishments. They are 
ruined if their pupils, on presentation to examination for the degree of 
bachelor of letters, do not attain it.” 

Before these arrangements could be fully effected, a difficulty had 
to be surmounted, arising from the existing constitution of the eccle- 
siastical and laical private schools, the former of which had been 
placed on a peculiar foundation by some of the edicts of the restora- 
tion. M. Cousin, however, was in a fair way to triumph over these 
obstacles, his bill was approved by some of the principal ecclesiastics, 
had passed through the chamber of peers, and was favorably received 
by the deputies, when, on the Oriental question, M. Thiers’s ministry 
was dissolved, and M. Cousin’s hopes for this project, as those for his 
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intermediary schools were, for the time, blighted. He had, mean- 
while, done all in his power to prepare the university to meet the 
private competition to which it would be exposed. He had increased 
somewhat the number of royal colleges, and proposed to continue to 
do so, and he took skilful and thorough measures to perfect the sys- 
tems of study in the existing institutions. 

The first of all these improvements, and the one which he consid- 
ered most indispensable, was the reform of the degree of bachelor of 
letters. In putting all private institutions upon a free footing, and 
giving them the right to prepare for the examination of the bacca- 
laureate, the first thing to be done was to elevate and establish this 
examination in a — manner. ‘The studies having been furnished, 
they must be reviewed, and judged. As there was a passage to be 
made from the college to a higher instruction and to society, no one 
should be allowed to make it without displaying the proper capacity. 
In the first place, the trial for the baccalaureate was to be made uni- 
form from one end of France to the other. Until the present time, 
except in philosophy, the subjects were different in all the different 
academies. Now, the examination was made exactly the same every 
where, at the same time that it was simplified and made more strict. 
It was made more perfect, by the introduction of an exercise in com- 
position ; a Latin version, in which every candidate could exhibit his 
knowledge of the Latin as well as the French language, giving evi- 
dence that he at least knew how to write them correctly. The ex- 
amination was made more simple by leaving off a vast number of 
literary, historical, and geographical details, in which the memory was 
improved at the expense of the understanding. For in the forma- 
tion of the understanding, instruction itself is only the means, the ed- 
ucation of the understanding is the end. A new exercise was in- 
troduced, the grammatical and liter rary explanation of the French 
classics. And finally, that there might be no suspicion of partiality 
in the judgments of the examining committees, it was ordered, that 
in all the academies where there was no literary faculty, the exam- 
ination should take place not in the lecture-rooms of the college, but 
in public, in the Academy itself, the censors and provisors, however, 
not making a part of the committees. Thus arranged, the trial for 
the baccalaureate acquired an undisputed authority, “and society was 
effectually guarded from the faults and omissions of private educa- 
tion. 

With the same object, another of his prominent measures was the 
division of the «lepartment of the sciences in the colleges, into the 
two heads of natural or physical, and mathematical science, a division 
which promoted the thorough study of each, and which was but a 
return to a plan formerly pursued, in the time of Napoleon. Ths 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN FRENCH NATIONAL INSTRUCTION. 9 
measure was followed up by a new arrangement of the order of 
studies, which, although rather more detailed than most of the pas- 
sages we have quoted from M. Cousin, has connected with it so many 
judicious considerations, that we prefer to give it in his own lan- 
guage. ‘Fora long time,” he says, ‘innovations had been made 
in the order of study, constantly changing and modified every year, 
with which no one has as yet been satisfied, under the idea of ming- 
ling instruction in the sciences with that of letters, from the beginning 
to the end of the course of study. The latest attempt joins natural 
history to the sixth class, arithmetic and geometry to the fifth, fourth, 
and third, chemistry to the second, cosmogony to the rhetoric class, 
&c., giving to this additional instruction the least time possible. No 
success followed this arrangement, and but little interest was excited 
on the part of either teachers or pupils, and the short time devoted to 
the sciences, and which served but little purpose, was a considerable 
disadvantage to the instruction in literature, while it abridged the 
time devoted to that purpose. I do not say that this union had not 
some accessory advantages, but in every thing which is not accessory, 
the principal point must be taken into consideration, and the principal 
point here, is the immense inconvenience of mixing every thing in the 
heads of young people, and of weakening their powers by dividing 
them over a too large number of different objects. What is the de- 
sign of a college? It is not to give a certain dose of instruction. No. 
The design of the college, on the contrary, is general and elevated ; 
it is nothing less, as | have already said, than the education of the 
understanding, by the aid of different kinds of teaching properly ar- 
ranged, according to the strength and wants of every age. Hence 
the great maxim, which is drawn from a knowledge of the human 
mind and universal experience, that letters should come before the 
sciences, for the good of both, and for the common good of a solid 
and valuable cultivation of the understanding. When letters, by 
teaching the languages and history, have cultivated at the same time 
the mind, heart, ‘and imagination, when they have formed the man, it 
is for the sciences to finish the w ork, by calling in the assistance of 
philosophy. I speak of the sciences taken seriously, for all instruc- 
tion which is not serious is not only useless, but dangerous ; it weak- 
ens the mind and renders it effeminate ; it is a bad apprenticeship for 
life ; it gives rise to the prejudice, that any thing can be acquired with 
but little trouble, which is radically false. For this reason I sup- 
pressed, from the sixth to the rhetorical class, all the small and trifling 
instruction in natural history, chemistry, and geometry, and I united 
them and placed them after rhetoric, in the philosophical year, ac- 
cording to the practice which was universal in France until 1789, and 
according to the plan of study in the empire as it was followed in my 
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time. Meantime, I have allowed the faculty to establish free courses of 
mathematics from the sixth to the rhetorical, for the few pupils who 
have not the baccalaureate of letters in view, (that is to say, the com- 
plete and regular college education,) but that of the special schools, 
military and other, and who consequently have generally no need of 
instruction in rhetoric or philosophy, but require a more exact scien- 
tific instruction, before reaching the more abstruse instructions which 
begin at the end of the rhetorical course. ‘Those who desire it follow 
these preparatory courses ; they are not imposed on any one, and do 
not injure the general plan of study, which is founded on the na- 
ture of things, and at the same time on experience and an elevated 
philosophy.” 

To this arrangement he added a more complete study of the mod- 
ern languages than had before been in vogue. ‘The whole plan ap- 
pears to be a decided improvement.. We cannot, of course, fully 
understand its operation without a fuller view than we can have of the 
action of the French colleges. An able French journal, however, 
speaks of it in such terms as these, after alluding in general to the 
impropriety of the early study of scientific studies : 

** Not that we cannot conceive of a natural history adapted to the 
young, but this is to be taught best at home, in a walk, and with the 
assistance of some lectures. It continually recalls the child to the 
idea of God, by showing him God’s creatures, but it shows him these 
creatures living, colored, gentle ; it does not take the trouble to clas- 
sify or arrange them, or recognize them by the assistance of certain 
scientific characters, which are better for science, because they are 
prominent, and belong more to species and genus than to the indi- 
vidual. Science is pleased with common characters; the child, by 
the characteristics of each individual. Now God is not less visible in 
the infinite variety of characteristics of each individual, than in the 
analogy and identity of common characters, which determine the 
species. Unfortunately this natural history, so familiar and agreea- 
ble, which we all teach our children without hesitation, is not taught 
in our colleges. When natural history is introduced in the colleges, 
it is as a science ; that is to say, in spite of itself, methodical, barren, 
dry, in fact opposed to the very spirit of children. One cannot ask 
a professor of natural history, a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
to return to the patriarchal simplicity of Rollin. Actual science is 
his imperial mistress, and it does not permit him to cut off any thing 
from his apparatus of rigorous classification. He classifies, character- 
ises, determines the species and genera. [For children, all this 
science is not equal to Fontaine’s fables. Fontaine's fables are for 
them the best lesson in natural history. 

“ The child does not understand any thing of all the science which 
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is taught him, but he can learn by rote. The memory of children is 
pliant and tractable ; it bends to any force which is applied to it. 
The child retains the most dry nomenclature. But this excessive 
developement of the memory injures the developement of intelligence, 
and the child contracts the fatal habit of learning without understand- 
ing; that is to say, of eating without digesting. This does not hap- 
pen with strong and vigorous spirits, but with parrots, who have the 
appearance of knowing. This diminishes the quality of com- 
mon sense of the country, and does not diminish the pretension. 
To repeat things is to know them ;— it, at least, appears so to many 
people. 

“The minister of public instruction, in leaving out natural history 
from the sixth number of topics of instruction, has rendered a service, 
we think, to healthy study. The reform did not stop at the sixth. All 
the scientific course annexed to the Latin classes, geometry, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and cosmography, are equally retrenched. We are 
convinced that this measure will have a good effect; it will be ad- 
vantageous to the classical studies. It is better that the minds of 
young people shall not be forced to disperse over too many objects at 
once.” 

From all this the reader will readily see how constant were M. 
Cousin’s exertions for the improvement of the secondary schools. 
This was not, however, the end of his labor. He adopted a most 
systematic course of proceeding to raise the superior instruction from 
the difficulties which attended it; the best administration could not 
supply the defects of its organization. On his accession, the facul- 
ties in the institutions for the superior instruction had the power of 
conferring the degrees ; this was their principal charge, and they per- 
formed it satisfactorily , and with propriety and justice. But the 
number of faculties in the different branches was arbitrary, and they 
were scattered over the different parts of the country without any 
definite system. The choice of professors in the different faculties 
was regulated by different principles, and was thus open to censure, 
and in consequence of these defects there was no emulation among 
the students. ‘To remedy all these evils, M. Cousin began to act on 
a definite plan, the principles of which he bad before laid down in 
his published works. As before, we give his own account of his 
conduct. 

«The general principles to which all my acts relative to superior 
instruction conform, are these : — 

“Firstly. In conformity to what I have constantly urged in my 
works, I proposed to substitute gradually, according to the practice of 
the whole world, a system of grand scientific centres, where the fac- 
ulties of every branch of science could be united, for a few separated 
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faculties, languishing and unsupported, because situated in so many 
different places. 1 am perfectly willing to avow, that, although I 
admire as much as any one the beautiful unity of opinion in France, 
I do not think that this unity would be endangered, even if there 
could be life out of Paris. ‘To speak only of public instruction : — I 
am satisfied that there can be established, in certain towns, central 
fires, which, by throwing their rays around them, may enlighten and 
vivify the great provinces to the advantage of the civilization of the 
whole of France. For example: I was desirous of making a sort of 
Breton University at Rennes. ‘There was already at Rennes a 
faculty of law, and one of literature. I asked of the chamber of 
deputies the necessary funds to establish there also a faculty of 
science, and one of medicine, for all the western departments. The 
chamber voted the faculty of science readily, and I lost no time in 
establishing it, and placing there a select body of men. The project 
for a faculty of medicine was not discussed, and I should have brought 
it forward again this session. I should have presented it to the 
chamber of deputies, supported on one side by the order which places 
on a solid foundation the secondary schools of medicine, which they 
could not have accused me of wishing to destroy ; on the other, by 
the strongly expressed wishes of all Britanny, except the town of 
Nantes. ‘The chamber of peers, through the organ of M. de Gé- 
rando, expressed itself clearly with regard to this; it protested as 
soon as possible against a faculty of medicine at Rennes, and we 
should have seen if, in the chamber of deputies, little local interests 
would have been superior to national views, to universal experience, 
to the opinion of the chamber of peers, and to the wants of all Brit- 
anny. In any event, the chamber would have been cbliged itself to take 
the responsibility of rejecting this law, for I should not have hesitated 
to present it. 1 hope, at least, that the secondary medical school at 
Rennes will be excited by the scientific atmosphere which will be 
created by the faculty of science, and that thus there wili be, in this 
intellectual capital of Britanny, together with one of the best colleges 
in the kingdom, and a great primary Normal school, four fine schools 
—of law, of letters, of science, and of medicine — where all the 
young and noble spirits of Britanny, aspiring to distinction, will come 
to prepare themselves. Crowds are not to be feared, for it is from 
crowds that superior men come forth, because it is in crowds alone 
that there is ardor, emulation, spirit. Four departments of Britanny 
out of five have voted subsidies for the future school of medicine, which 
the project which I once offered, promised to them. The town of 
Rennes entered into an engagement to devote a great academic building 
to the united faculties. Before quitting the ministry, I sent a consider- 
able number of valuable books for the library of these faculties, and 
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particularly for the scientific faculty. At my request, my honorable 
friend, M. de Remusat, Minister for the Interior, ordered a bust of 
Descartes, the most illustrious son of Brittany, for the faculty of 
science at Rennes ; and I promised the deputies of Brittany, I prom- 
ised myself, to go to Rennes to inaugurate the establishment of a 
Breton University ; at least, the foundations of the university are 
laid; time, I hope, will do the rest. 

‘¢ What I have almost accomplished at Rennes for Brittany, I at- 
tempted at Caen for Normandy. Caen is evidently the intellectual 
capital of Normandy. It had formerly a university, which numbers 
men of merit. It would be easy to establish there a certain scientific 
and literary movement. ‘There is a faculty of law, a faculty of let- 
ters, one of science, a secondary medical school, which the order of 
the 13th October, 1840, will still farther enlarge. My design was 
to transport thither the theological faculty from Rouen. The order 
for the transfer exists, signed by the king. A theological faculty at 
Rouen is a barren shoot. It is isolated; it is not supported by a 
faculty of letters. Rouen is an admirable commercial town, but not 
a town for study, still less for ecclesiastical study. Nor has this fac- 
ulty ever produced any result. It is entirely unknown; and m 
desire to remove it was actually the means of teaching the inhabi- 
tants of Rouen of its existence. ‘The courses did not go on; the 
archbishop is opposed to it; the dean voluntarily sent me his resigna- 
tion. I found it literally dead ; 1 wished to renew it by removing it 
elsewhere. I offered to Rouen, instead of this insignificant faculty, 
a great intermediate school, which the law imposes upon the town, 
and which would be of incontestable use. 

‘«¢ On the contrary, Caen is a town wherea theological faculty would 
be perfectly well situated, on account of the general disposition and 
the spirit of the country, where piety is in great repute ; on account 
of the neighborhood of the three other faculties, which would furnish 
a magnificent audience to the religious preachers, whom I found elo- 
quent and instructive. ‘The rector of the Academy, the Abbé Dan- 
iel, took an interest in this business, and no one was more proper than 
he to arrange it skilfully. I hope that it will succeed. It will be a 
great advantage for all Normandy, which will thus have an university 
for itself. 

‘«‘T should have thus successively attempted to establish in the heart of 
France, several faculties, united together, sustaining and exciting each 
other, having their library, their pupils, their information in common. 

“Secondly. The basis of my system is the institution of fellows 
of the faculties, for the exclusive right of filling the places of the pro- 
fessors who are prevented from attending to their duties, and having 
the right to deliver a free course to the audience of the faculty, with 
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the consent of the dean and the ministry. The fellows are the living 
element of a faculty. 1 borrowed this great institution first from our 
faculties of medicine, then from the practice of Germany, where it 
produces admirable results. It existed, to a certain extent, in the 
faculties of law, for substitutes [supplians] are the true fellows. 
There is nothing wanting to them but the right to make additional 
courses. I have the honor of having introduced it for the first time 
in the faculties of letters and science. I was not satisfied with mere- 
ly an order for this institution. I rendered the order effective by 
rules, and these rules I caused to be put into execution immediately. 
Examinations of candidates were held at Paris, and at Sorbonne, for 
the mathematical sciences, the physical, the natural, for letters, phi- 
losophy, history. From all points of France numerous candidates 
arrived, the select fellows of the college, the flower of the university. 
These examinations were presided over by the most eminent men, all 
members of the Institute, and high officers of public instruction. The 
eclat of these examinations converted the most incredulous, and the 
foundations of the new institution were laid by its own success. ‘Twelve 
fellows of the faculty of letters and of science have been appointed 
this year. ‘They are now at work in Paris, and the provinces. ‘The 
fellows of the law faculty, on their part, have asked and obtained 
permission to deliver additional courses upon the important and neg- 
lected points of jaridic al science. If, then, we know how to make 
use of this institution, it will render in France the same service as in 
Germany. It will continually give life to the higher instruction, 
for there must be no mistake ; in instruction as in war, you must de- 
pend only upon youth. At the end of fifteen or twenty years of teach- 
ing, | mean assiduous and successful teaching, a man is used up. He 
may have merit and usefulness still, but the saneed fire is wanting. It 
is necessary, therefore, to have alw ays near a faculty, a certain num- 
ber of young men, who shall represent motion as the old professors 
represent stability. ‘These two elements are as necessary in a faculty 
as elsewhere. The fellows are not made, it is true, to please the old 
professors, who dread young rivals; but these young rivals will ripen 
with age, and will make, in their cure, titular professors with author- 
ity. They give at first to the young mena quick impulse, while 
waiting till they shall have acquired the right to restrain them. 
“One of the future results of the institution of fellows of the facul- 
ties, appointed upon public examinations, will be the suppression of 
examinations for the titular professors in the two faculties of law and 
medicine. ‘This suppression, which I myself demanded, which has 
been demanded by all impartial minds, was decreed in my own 
mind ; but I could hardly put it into effect, but by a law, and this law 
I could not present to the chambers, till after the fellowship system 
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should have acquired all the popularity it deserves ; then it would 
have been evident that the ministry which had voluntarily established 
examinations for the fellowships would not wish to suppress those of 
the titulary professorships, from a hatred to examinations in general. 
They are admirable for youth ; they are not suitable for ripe age, and 
it is necessary that a titular professor should have a certain age and 
a good reputation. Men of reputation shun examinations which 
appear below them; they are not tempted to appear like suppliants 
before a tribunal, composed of judges where they do not always see 
equals, still less superiors. It is no longer necessary that a faculty 
should recruit itself without control; for suppose a majority once 
composed of a faction, or of ordinary people, one cannot tell how far 
the choice may fall or wander, whilst a nomination of a faculty, as- 
sisted by another nomination, that of the Academy of the Institute, 
for ex ample, i in leaving to the choice of a minister a certain latitude, 
the necessary foundation of his responsibility, is infinitely more favor- 
able to high appointments. 

“Thirdly. If the institution of the fellows gives vigor to instruc- 
tion, that of the prizes of the faculties gives animation to the studies. 
In this 1 have again been guided by the example of the schools of 
medicine, and by the usage in Germany, confirmed by that of Hol- 
land. Even at this time two faculties of the law, those of Aix 
and Poitiers, have laid a foundation for some prizes, the expense of 
which has been provided for by the liberality of the department coun- 
cils. From these isolated precedents I have drawn the principle of a 
general institution for all the faculties of law in the kingdom, and this 
institution, which was immediately put into operation, has immediate- 
ly been productive of the best consequences. ‘The distribution of 
these prizes has every where taken place with proper solemnity. 
Thanks to the pious munificence of an admirable mother, (Mad. 
Beaumont,) the prizes of the faculty of Paris are such as will 
give occasion for serious labors. If, during the first year, we 
have had such successful results, what may not be expected from the 
future! The young people, who gain the prizes as licentiates, will 
be examined for the doctor’s degree, since this examination and the 
diplomas which give access to it, will cost them nothing. Once being 
doctors, they will naturally present themselves as candidates for the 
doctor’s prizes. Here, then, the young are spared several years of 
hard labor. It may be added, that to authorize still farther this useful 
innovation, the ministers of justice and finance have established wise 
privileges in favor of the laureates of the law school, so that this in- 
stitution, which is but of yesterday, seems even now almost sacred. 

«The prizes in the faculties of literature and the sciences, consist in 
a relinquishment of a considerable part of the expenses of the exam- 
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inations and diplomas of the candidates who distinguish themselves in 
the trial for the licentiate and the doctor’s degree. 

«| will not dwell any longer on some measures which are allied to 
these. ‘I'hus, since the licentiates and the doctors in letters gain a 
new importance from the rewards which are appropriated to them, it 
was on that account more necessary to arrange these trials properly, 
and to watch over the results of them. From this arose the duty 
which has been imposed on all the faculties of science and letters, to 
address to the ministry a report onthe different trials for the doctor’s 
degree and that of the licentiate, and the examination of these reports 
in the royal council, which often form an occasion for observations 
from the council, which, being addressed to the faculties, serve to 


ahi 


excite their zeal and their just severity. The same rule was | .- 
to the doctors of laws. In all these examinations, the use of the 
Latin language has been abolished, even in those exercises relating 
to the Romanlaw. F inally, a course of general introduction to the 
history of the law has been established in all the schools for the pupils 
of the first year, —at Paris, by a special chair, elsewhere by the addi- 
tional courses given by the fellows, or by a certain number of les- 
sons, given as preparatory at the beginning of the course of civil 
law. 

‘“‘ For medicine, I think I have done it good service by securing to 
it, with moderate privileges, the future students of the secondary 
medical schools, which form the first degree of medical instruction, 
by making the schools of pharmacy come within the sphere of the 
university, and giving to these schools a common organization, which 
answers to the importance of their objects. ‘These two ordinances 
have proved to the medical body what I should have ventured to do, 
if a longer time had been granted me.” 

This statement closes the account which we have to give of the 
changes introduced into the French system of instruction under M. 
Cousin’s agency. As our readers are aware, he left office on the 
2ist of October, 1840, M. Villemain being his successor. Of the 
course taken by M. Villemain in reference to the important institu- 
tions over which he presides, we shall speak below. We should 
have been glad to give farther extracts from M. Cousin’s own writ- 
ings. There is a degree of sound thought contained in them, which 
renders them worthy of close examination and study. He was him- 
self educated in one of the French Normal Schools. Indeed, we 
infer that he owes all that part of his education whick he received 
from the assistance of others to the national institutions of his country. 
He has amply repaid thisdebt. ‘The addresses which we have found 
in the French journals of the day, pronounced by M. Cousin in 
awarding prizes to the successful candidates in the colleges, show a 
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degree of interest in them and their pursuits, which is not and cannot 
be the result of a pretended enthusiasm. We regret that our limits 
prevent us from giving some quotations. 

M. Villemain is sull in office. We have not met with any di- 
gested report from him of his views and conduct with relation to the 
whole system of schools, but his course may be readily inferred by a 
close study of his official acts in regard to the several branches. The 
most important report which he has published, presented to the King 
on the Ist of November last, has just reached the country. It is the 
triennial report of the primary schools. We are glad to see from this 
and the other documents before us, that M. Villemain does not think 
it necessary to counteract all his predecessor’s action merely because 
Fe was his predecessor, as too many statesmen would have done. 

4... ceport on the primary schools is a very valuable document, 
particularly so as it makes especial allusions to a branch of the French 
instruction, of which, as we have said, M. Cousin said but little. By 
adding to his own paper, we have a full understanding of the present 
French school system. ‘The importance of the primary branch will 
be seen from the opening paragraphs of the report. 

“The law of 1533, and the various ordinances and regulations 
which have followed it, have produced the most extensive results, 
which are constantly increasing, and which will, in a period which 
we can readily foresee, prove universal in France. The primary 
instruction is now classed among our great departments of state. It 
has its budget in every commune, in every departmeut, in the annual 
Jaw of finance.” 

The exertions of government are turned to giving at least one 
school to every commune in the kingdom. There are 37,295 
communes, 33,099 of which are provided with schools, leav- 
ing 4,196 without. ‘To account for this large number of desti- 
tute communes, the minister says: “It must not be forgotten, that 
ten years ago the number of such communes was much greater than 
4,196, it was 14,230. Besides, in the schools then existing, many 
of the instructers were very old, and many others hardly capable. 
A very great number of new instructers was necessary to suffice for 
the wants of the old schools, as well as for the formation of the new 
ones. ‘The number of new institutions, including those of the char- 
itable societies of education, has been about 2,500 per annum, since 
1833. It will easily be seen, that even with the greatest exertions 
of the Normal schools, it was impossible to obtain annually a more 
numerous supply of new masters, and to create at once, in a few 
years, masters for so many destitute communes. Another difficulty 
will readily be conjectured— the ignorance of the destitute com- 
munes, their remoteness from any centres of influence, and their dis- 
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union ; on these accounts the progress of the exertions to supply 
schools universally has by no means kept pace with the first move- 
ments. 

“‘It would not be advisable,” the minister continues, ‘*to compel 
an appropriation of money for the purpose of establishing schools, 
but the law of 1833 seems slowly to secure the object by its injunc- 
tion on all communes, whether provided with schools or not, to pay 
nevertheless the three centime tax for public instruction, their share 
of which accumulates in the public treasury for the benefit of the un- 
supplied communes.” 

M. Villemain has made as earnest efforts as his predecessor to en- 
large the number of the superior primary schools. ‘The law of 1833 
ordered that every commune having 6,000 inhabitants, and every one 
which was capital of a department, should establish such an institution. 
There are 290 such communes, but only 161 of them have conformed ; 
103 others, however, have voluntarily established such. ‘The non- 
conforming communes have to pay to the treasury the annnal sum of 
400 francs ; but this is much less than they would be obliged to pay 
for the support of such an institution. ‘The minister proposes to 
annex to some of the colleges in the poorer communes, which are 
really unable to support the superior primary establishments, collat- 
eral courses, which may in part take their place. He seems fully 
aware of the importance of these intermediate establishments, of which 
he speaks in as strong language, and to the same effect, as M. Cousin. 
A number of private schools adopt this branch of instruction. Since 
1837, the pupils in these (the superior primary) schools have in- 
creased in number from 9,414 to 15,285; 194 of these schools are 
now complete in their courses. Some of them serve as model schools, 
according to the plan of M. Cousin; those of Nantes, Caen, Lille, 
and Rennes. Every possible measure is taken to extend a liberal 
zeal among the large towns for the maintenance of these institutions. 
The law of 1833 provides that the wish of the father should always 
be considered in reference to the religious instruction of his child. 
This arrangement has not given rise to any serious difficulty. The 
mixed schools, where pupils of different sects have been received, 
have been generally maintained. When a division has been demand- 
ed on grave grounds, and with real means, no obstacle is made to a 
special school of any usual faith. ‘The state of the schools in this 
respect, is explained by the following table : 








1837. 1840. 

Schools especially devoted to Catholics, 26,370 28,018 
“ Protestants, 563 677 

" " ee “ Israelites, 28 38 
Mixed schools, 2,352 2,059 
Whole number, 29,313 30,785 


Increase, 1,472. 
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The reader will see at once, from the table, that the different sects 
have created new schools, rather than divided old ones. ‘There are 
many more new special schools than mixed ones discontinued. ‘The 
Israelites frequently attend the catholic and protestant institutions. 

The Normal schools are justly considered by M. Villemain, as by 
M. Cousin, one of the most important parts of the whole system. The 
attention of the administration has been turned towards raising their 
character, rather than increasing their number, so that but two have 
been added during the last three years. ‘The following extract from 
the report will show the judicious manner in which the instruction is 
conducted : 

“The administration does not forget, that the pupils who go from 
the primary Normal schools are generally destined to become inhab- 
itants of small towns, to lead a laborious and simple life. It has felt, 
that after having received them from poor parents, in order to prepare 
them for this kind of life, it was not well to return them to the world 
with wants which were before unknown to them. ‘They have, there- 
fore, accustomed them to the habit of dispensing entirely with the 
assistance of others. ‘There is no primary Normal school where the 
pupils have not been employed to take the charge of keeping the 
school-rooms and dormitories in order ; each of them in turn takes a 
part in the necessary mechanical labor, and in household affairs. No 
false shame deters them from performing these humble labors, to 
which they have generally been accustomed in their homes, and from 
which they will not usually be exempted, in after life. But, though 
the habits of the school may be simple and poor, care is taken that 
they shall not become rude and gross. Order and propriety are 
strictly observed there. For the most part, the punishments made 
use of in boarding-schools and colleges are not applicable here. The 
children are kept within the bounds of their duty, by some severities 
and privations. Serious faults are punished by exclusion from the 
school, which is greatly dreaded by the pupils, and the fear of which 
has a very powerful effect upon their conduct.” 

As we have shown in our extracts from the report above, the admin- 
istration relies in great measure on the Normal schools for its supply of 
teachers. Other candidates are admitted, however, but they are 
obliged to pass a strict examination before they can be permitted to 
serve. During the last three years 3,992 candidates applied for per- 
mission to instruct, of whom only 1,774 received the certificate, hav- 
ing passed the necessary examination. This fact speaks well of the 
zeal and labor of the inspecting boards, the constitution of which is a 
striking and admirable feature of the French system. 

The report proceeds to give some statistics of the number of per- 
sons educated. ll the tables close with the year 1840. The fol- 
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lowing table shows the number of pupils in the primary schools in 
1837 and in 1840. 


1837. 1840. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Public and private, under charge 
of an instructer, 1,547,194 412,636 1,607,013 444,356 
Public and private, under an in- 
structress, 23,350 707,511 34,394 795,916 
Grand total, 2,680,691 2,881 ,679 


Increase during three years, 200,988. 

The increase since 1829 is 1,912,339. 

The same difference is observed as in our own schools as to the 
attendance in winter and summer, particularly in the country com- 
munes. In the public schools devoted exclusively to boys, there 
were in winter 756,999, and in summer only 463,464. 

We have thought it well to compare here the number of pupils in 
France with those in Massachusetts, according to the report of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, published on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1842, containing the reports of the last year. ‘The nature of the 
instruction in Massachusetts is probably quite as high as in France ; 
but we suppose that the schools may be open, perhaps, in France 
longer than in this State. In France, also, the instruction is more 
systematic ; a large proportion of the schools use the same books, 
those recommended by the general administration of instruction. The 
following table will show the result of the comparison of the two 
countries : — 


Population. Num. of child. be- Num. of child. ed- Per centage of child. 

tween 4& l6yrs. old. ucated in schools. educ. on population. 
France, 33,540,908 8,335,227 2,831,679 8 3-4 per ct. 
Massachusetts, 734,253 124,392 139,660 25 4-5 per ct. 


We have introduced the column of children between 4 and 16 
years old, as giving the usual years of school attendance. In Massa- 
chusetts, however, 16,855 persons not included in those years attend 
school. ‘The table gives a slight undue advantage to France, as the 
population is stated on a return of 1836, but the school attendance on 
that of 1840; and a slight undue advantage to Massachusetts on this 
account : — 

The list of school attendance in Massachusetts is prepared from 
the following items : — 


Pupils in public schools, 155,041 
‘* in incorporated academies, 3, 825 
** in other schools, 31 794 





Total, 190,660 
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But some of the pupils probably attended more than one of these 
schools, the public, and afterwards one of the others. ‘The error is 
not. however, more than three or four thousand, at most. 

The labor of the boards of inspection in the several French com- 
munes may be inferred from the result of the examinations of the sev- 
eral schools. In 1837, 10,018 schools were reported as being in a 
good state, and 6,735 inabad state. In 1841, 11,461 were reported 
in a good state, making an increase of 1,443 in the number of well- 
conducted schools. ‘This fact is doubly gratifying, as it shows at once 
the improvement in the character of the schools, and the strict sur- 
veillance kept over them. 

The whole a of persons employed in the management of the 
schools is 62,5 an age during three years of 3 416. During 
three years aoe in 1837, 528 instructers had been reprimanded 
and dismissed by the proper tribunals. During three years ending 
1340, only 109 had been so punished. 

The French instructers have in one instance met with a difficulty, 
to which none of ours have been subjected. In Britanny, a large 
part of the population do not understand the French language, but 
speak the Breton dialect only. Some of the public institutions in 
that country, therefore, have collateral classes for instruction in 
French, which have proved highly beneficial. 

M. Villemain’s labors have not been confined to the primary 
schools only. The chambers authorized in June last appropriations 
for two new colleges. When colleges are established, the several 
communes are permitted to make offers of assistance, which are con- 
sidered in their location. ‘These two institutions were placed in Ma- 
con and Laval, those places having made the highest bids. Magon 
voted 230,000 francs for the college buildings, apparatus, and furni- 
ture, and an annual appropriation of 12,000 francs for twenty scholar- 
ships. Laval gave about the same sum; and this seems to be the 
amount considered necessary for the establishment of a college, inde- 
pendent of the grant from the chambers. 


Such is a brief exposition of the recent improvements in the French 
system, and we have endeavored in preparing it to convey some 
general idea of the system itself. It recommends itself principally to 
attention from the constant adherence in its arrangement to a fixed 
principle. It has not for some years suffered under the vacillations of 
inconsiderate legislation. It shows the great advantages of having 
for such a system some responsible head, and a constant watch- 
ful attention. The greatest interests are at stake in the game 
which the ministers of instruction have to play, and they felt 
this too well to trust any thing to chance. The example is one 
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which may well be imitated. If the legislation of the American states 
with reference to their schools were conducted more constantly on 
such wide and liberal principles, we should have reason to hope for 
more striking and gratifying results than have yet been obtained. 

In truth, no American, be he statesman or not, can seek a wider 
field for usefulness than a constant care and zeal for the condition of 
our common schools presents. ‘The people of Massachusetts have 
long taken a pride in their system of education, and in its effects on 
the mass of its inhabitants. It behooves them to take care that they 
keep pace with older countries in perfecting this system. This ad- 
monition may be addressed to the people of all the States. In all 
there is much room for improvement, and there is much to be learned 
from the experience of France, Prussia, and other countries of 
Europe. All this calls for earnest action and speedy improvement ; 
and if that action be based on as benevolent designs and as well- 
digested principles as those of the French statesman, whose works 
we have been contemplating, that improvement must follow. Such 
an object as this once fully effected, we shall no longer have to fear 
the trivial crises of passing parties ; till it has been, we shall have but 
little security against their unceasing agency. 


MISCELLANY. 


LORENZO STARK: 
OR, A GERMAN MERCHANT OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


[Translated from the German, — Continued from Vol. IT. page 534.] 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Act well, all safe,” said Monsieur Schlicht, while rubbing his 
hands, and with a smiling face he re-entered the room; ‘the boy has 
had his scolding and his present, a miserable careless knave.” 

“The scolding,” said Mr. Stark, ‘ you might have spared him.” 

‘No, no, the present sooner; for that he earned by accident, but the 
scolding by his own carelessness. Ah! how glad lam, my dear, dear 
Mr. Stark, that you have come back. I was ina dreadful strait.” 

“ About me? I wanted nothing, dear father.” 
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“ But I did. Think, in the name of Heaven, what commission your 
father has given me to execute.’ 

“What?” 

‘‘T was to come to you,—to you, whom I did not know were here, 
—how should 1?—and must ask you circumstantially and exactly 
how the commercial affairs of Madam Lilias stand; those affairs on ac- 
count of which I have so often been obliged to keep awake.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Stark, turning quickly round in his chair. 

“Yes, yes. Whether the active will at least balance the passive, 
and in how short or long a time any thing will be realized.” 

“ Schlicht !” and he took the old book- -keeper in his arms, *‘ Me ? were 
you to ask me this ? me?” 

“Who else? Your father knows all your intercourse with the 
widow. She herself seemed to have spoken to him about it.” 

“Herself? I believe, old man, you are not in your right mind. You 
are out of your senses. How came my father to meet the widow ?” 

“Listen, young gentleman,” said Monsieur Schlicht, and shook his 
head angrily ; ‘‘do not trouble yourself about my senses, I beg you. 
I have, I thank God, old as I am, my five senses as sharp as any one.” 

“But yet once more, Schlicht, answer me, and then be as angry as 
you please. How came my father to the widow ?” 

‘Did I tell you that he came to her? She came to him.” 

‘* She to him ?” 

‘‘ Yesterday morning, here, in this house, and went away ill enough.” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Stark, and blushed over and over again. 

‘** But yet in sufficient style ; for the Doctor’s lady and I carried her 
home in a coach.” 

“In a coach? and why ?” he began to grow pale. 

“Yes, she was lying in a fainting fit, the poor lady ; one would have 
sworn she would never wake till the day of judgment.” 

‘Gracious heavens! Perhaps the beginning of a sickness, a mortal 
sickness!” 

‘““QOh! something was the matter;” he threw his head back; “ but 
you would not have suspected any disease. She was scarcely again at 
her own house when she was brisk as a bird.” 

‘‘Ts this true ? is it certain?” 

* Would Schlicht deceive you? But I must tell you, my dear, dear 
young master, what gave me the greatest joy.” 

* You?” 

‘Your father used such expressions about you; such expressions!” 
here the old man took a pathetic tone; ‘“‘my son has behaved so hon- 
orably, my son has shown himself so noble, my son has had the gen- 
erosity You know, my dear, dear young master, | never in my 
life heard him speak in such a manner of you.’ 

Mr. Stark would have felt some shame if it had not been absorbed in 
pleasure. He saw the cloud which had been hanging over his future 
life clearing away, saw his dearest wishes turning to hopes, and now 
attacked old Schlicht with a multitude of questions, which, however, 
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for the most part, remained unanswered. ‘If I only knew,” said heat 
last, ‘‘ what in the world brought the widow here, what she wanted ?” 

‘Oh, as to that, I can inform you, from the mouth of the old gentle- 
man himself. She is in perplexity with regard to a certain Mr. Horn, 
who presses her for his debt.”’ 

“Horn?” cried Mr. Stark, and stamped violently upon the floor. 
‘‘ He, the miserable good-for-nothing fellow! Then he has not kept his 
promise, which I with so much trouble and so many words extorted 
from him. I was a fool not to pay the beggar at once. And what did 
my father conclude? what will he do?” 

‘‘ He will stand by the widow, to be sure. You will hear about it as 
soon as he comes from the exchange.” 

‘Has he been there long? What do you think?” 

‘‘] think he seemed to have some important business; he was in a 
great hurry.” 

‘*T will go down to my mother; perhaps she knows more than you 
do, dear old man; or if she does not know, then I will go to my 
brother-in-law, my sister, to the widow herself!” 

“‘ Stop, stop,” cried Monsieur Schlicht, while he fortunately held him 
by the skirt of his coat; ‘‘we have not finished yet, young gentleman 
—you do not go yet. First say whether the property of the wid- 
ow ——— ” 

‘Only covers the debts, do you mean? There will remain some- 
thing over. Nothing less.” 

‘*Good; and the time when it will be realized ?”’ 

‘“‘ Three — four months at farthest.” 

“Excellent; but now might I know one circumstance; when 
first ——”’ 

Mr. Stark was gone. 

‘He is gone,” grumbled Monsieur Schlicht, and looked after him, 
shaking his head. ‘ This is still somewhat strange to me — something 
is hidden. Young man, young man, you have looked too deeply into 
the widow’s eyes. You are in love. Well now, and if he is, what 
matter is it? The widow is a handsome, good woman. She has very 
pretty manners, I must confess. She thanked me yesterday very po- 
litely. She called me dear Mr. Schlicht more than once. So, so, if she 
likes him, why should he not take her for a wife? Who would hinder 
him? All right, Mr. Stark; go directly aboutit. The life of a bache- 
lor is a tiresome life ha, ha! Then I, old fool that I am, with 
children, then I shall have something to carry about and fondle in my 
seventieth year. In heaven’s name, I wish they were here now, the 
little rogues, and could run alone.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tuere was little or nothing to be learned from the mother ; where- 
upon Mr, Stark hastened (by way of the gate, which Mr, Schlicht was 
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obliged to open for him ; for if he went out by the front door, he might 
meet his father,) to his sister. 

The latter, who had known of his journey, seemed surprised at his 
return. She could not prevent herself from teasing the impatient lover 
a little about his passion, and representing herself as burning with cu- 
riosity as much as he was burning with love, and meeting all his ques- 
tions about the widow with counter questions about his journey. But 
at last her sisterly heart yielded, and she made him inexpressibly happy 
by telling him, that according to her observations, and those of her 
husband, “the widow was as much in love as he was. She was herself 
animated in a high degree by the proud feeling, which is always so 
agreeable to the sex, of seeing a man twisting and turning in the chains 
of a woman, yet she also felt, as all right-minded women do, a song 
inclination to put an end to the sufferings of the poor languishing 
mortal, pleasing though it might be to witness them. She promised him 
with her hand and mouth, that nothing in her power should remain. 
undone, to steer the little ship of his love safely into the haven, even if 
the winds and waves should prove adverse. 

When the Doctor came home, the three rlans which Mr. Stark had 
drawn for the three cases above mentioned, were made the topic of 
conversation. ‘The Doctor was of opinion that he should first of all 
come to an understanding with his father, and should again engage in 
his business ; after which, the consent to the marriage with the widow 
would not certainly be wanting. Mr. Stark, on the contrary, wished, 
first of all, to make sure of the sentiments of the widow, to know 
whether he should change his place of abode, and how he should pro- 
ceed and explain himself to his father. Into his old situation in the 
firm he would at no price enter again, whatever his fate might be, 
and as regarded a consent to his love, he knew the unconquerable ob- 
stinacy of his father in his once-formed judgments. 

The Doctor now told him how much the prejudices of the old gen- 
tleman against the widow had been shaken, and insisted again that 
his first step must be a reconciliation with his father, with whom he 
would now live upon an entirely different footing. A return to the old 
relations, he thought, was no longer to be feared, if the son did not 
himself endeavor to bring it about. Whether his father loved him was 
not now the question; but that his affection had failed of a necessary 
quality, and that this want was the cause of all the trouble and misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Stark insisted that the Doctor should explain himself more fully ; 
and the latter promised to do so upon condition that his frankness should 
not be misunderstood. 

‘Well, then,” said the Doctor, “ there was wanting to your father’s 
affection, what is now in your power to give him, in a high degree, and 
to increase every day, — esteem for you.” 

‘True, more than true too. He has always despised me.” 

‘He has always wished to be able to esteem you in the highest de- 
gree. Ask yourself how far this has heen possible.” 
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“ Have I ever done him wrong?” said Mr. Stark, getting up with 
great emotion. ‘‘ Have I ever committed any crimes?” 

‘‘ Crimes are out of the question. Do you esteem every one who is 
not actually guilty of crime? Does not esteem ask for something 
more ?”’ 

Mr. Stark remembered the pleasure which old Schlicht had express- 
ed at the tone in which his father had spoken of him, was softened, and 
took his seat again. 

‘‘] have your word that you will pardon my frankness, and therefore 
give me leave, once for all, for the sake of harmony betw een you and 
your father, on this point, to express my inmost thoughts. Your father 
looks upon you not as a wicked, but as a weak man; one who is shut 
up within himself, a character entirely given to sensuality, effeminacy, 
and vanity. According to what he saw of you, for you concealed from 
him what good you did, he could not think otherwi ise ; he was forced to 
form this opinion of you. He thought you stood in direct opposition to 
himself; and of himself, in truth, even with the strongest impartiality, 
how could he think differently from all the world, who regard him with 
approbation and respect. 

‘From this arose his manner toward you, his caustic, angry, vexing 
tone, which always displeased me; which I would never use towards a 
son of mine, whatever I might think of him, even if I did not lack the 
wit and humor to use it. This tone and manner, however, are so natural 
to the whole spirit and temper of the old gentleman, that he could 
hardly be expected to abandon it so long as he received you in the light 
he has been accustomed to look at your “character. To make him leave 
off this manner, there was no other way but to cause him to change his 
opinion of you ; and —” here he took the hand of his brother-in-law 
and pressed it with warmth, “this change has been effected.” 

Mr. Stark had listened quietly, and still remained silent. The Doctor 
informed him, that the whole story of the reconciliation with Lilias, 
and all that had followed thereupon, had been related to the old gen- 
tleman, and painted himself, not without emotion, the great emotion 
which this had excited in the elder Stark. ‘‘ Meet him now, and you 
will perceive an entirely different expression in his countenance. Speak 
with him now, and you will find an entirely different tone. In fact, my 
dear brother, even if you should retain the little weaknesses, shall I 
call them so, that he used to laugh at in you, he would ridicule them 
no longer; he might wish them away, but he would tolerate them as 
being of no consequence in a disinterested, generous and benevolent 
man, such as he now considers you. Nothing but intimacy, reconcilia- 
tion, confidence ; and I assure you, you will be more to him in future 
than any of us. You will carry him the wife of your heart to be his 
daughter. You will be master cf all the business affairs, so long as 
you manage in the spirit you have done, since the death of Lilies. You 
will find in him no longer a censor and judge of morals, nothing but an 
affectionate friend, a tender father.” 

Willingly as Mr. Stark listened to all this, not only as a lover, but a 
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son, in whom the feelings of duty and nature were never entirely ex- 
tinguished, yet it seemed to him more like a delightful illusion, than 
actual hope. He was, therefore, positive, that his first step ought to 
be to make sure of the mind of Madam Lilias, that he might, at his 
visit of reconciliation, explain the state of his affections to his father ; 
because this reconciliation, if his father did not consent to his marriage, 
could not be of any duration, and if the widow should refuse his hand, 
would be of no use. He was in the last case, firmly resolved to change 
his place of residence. This matter was discussed for some time, and 
argued on both sides, until Madam Harvest, who had been absent, ‘‘ on 
hospitable thoughts intent,’’ came in, and summoned her husband and 
brother to dinner. She announced, that she had given her children 
their dinner in a separate apartment, that they three might be alone, 
to consult in more entire freedom. 

The dispute between the Doctor and Mr. Stark was now laid before 
her for her decision, and after short consideration, was decided for both 
and against both. ‘‘ You cannot agree because you are men, that is to 

say, blockheads, who must always see and doa thing just as they have 
been accustomed to see and do it. My heart! just throw your two 
opinions into one, and the thing is settled.” 

“ Throw them ‘together 2 how can that be?” asked the two gentle- 
men at once. 

** Yes, if there were no women.” 

“You, indeed! amiable peacemakers that you are!” said the Doc- 
tor, laughing. 

‘* We are, to be sure, sir, that we are, and you shall soon have proof 
of it. You, brother, would in the first place be certain of the widow’s 
attachment to you before you speak to my father. Is it not so?’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“And you, my dear husband, propose that my brother should come 
to an understanding with my father before he arranges with the 
widow ?” 

‘“* Nothing else.” 

‘Now, why need there be any dispute upon the subject? There is 
no difficulty. It all goes excellently together. I will procure, for my 
brother, from the widow, her consent with the most entire certainty, 
without directly asking for it, and my brother, if he has this consent, 
may be willing to speak to his father before he makes formal proposal 
to the widow. The father will then hear, and, after having heard, can 
act, and he cannot complain that he has been neglected by the son, and 
the son need not fear any perplexity on the other side ; ; can any thing 
easier or more simple be thought of?” 

‘But I do not see how you, without any formal proposal, can ascer- 
tain that Madam Lilias gives her consent,” said the Doctor. 

“Poor man, you do not see it, to be sure. Tell me, what did you call 
the countenance of some one, of whom you was speaking the other day, 
when you were certain that the patient would die?” 

‘‘ Hippocratish, perhaps.” 
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‘“ Something like it — yes, that sounds like it. Now poor maids and 
widows ww hen in love have a something — hip — hip— what do you 
call it 2?’ 

tains face.” 

* Exactly so; and we women — that is, you understand, wise ones 


— can judge as well respecting the case as your learned doctors do of 


your patients. This evening, brother, you shall have full assurance 
respecting the widow, without my making the least explanation to 
her. 


‘But, sister,” said Mr. Stark, “if you will fill up the measure of 


your kindness to me, there is one thing more - 

‘What is that?” 

‘That you should, before I speak to my father, try to discover his 
opaiee of this marriage, not directly, but from a distance. Ah, this 
would make my conversation with him unspeakably more easy. 

“Tt can be done,” said the sister. 

‘He will already have parted with half his prejudices against the 
widow.” 

“He has, more than half; but, my dear husband, what are you go- 
ing to do yourself? How shall you be employed 2 You must do 
something Q? 

“ Whatever is in my power, most willingly. Iam already so weary 
of the family uneasiness 

“To-morrow, you know, is ated, and my father is here at dinner. 
What if you should commune with him in your room, and endeavor to 
bring him to a fatherly, friendly reception of my brother. If you 
should represent my brother as so much moved, so thankful for his last 
present in 

‘‘That he has recovered 

“ Just so.” 

‘With pleasure. But then he will immediately. if he thinks your 
brother has recovered, or if he still imagines him ill, go to him that 
he may embrace him.” 

‘He does not come so easily to that point.” 

‘No, no,”’ said Mr. Stark. ‘* Spare me, sister. You have promised 
me.” 

“True, to speak to him first about the marriage; and there will be 
time for that. And yet I rather regret, that the Sunday when we have 
him here alone, and when he is us sually so happy, should be spent in 
such a serious conversation. Stop; you have been in the coun- 
try, brother, with a friend ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Recollect yourself. You have not been, but you are in the coun- 
try. My husband has advised you to ride, and to-day or yesterday, it 
may be to-day, after dinner, you went away. Meantime you can re- 
main with your sister, and return to the city whenever you please. 
Schlicht shall be informed of the decision.” 

‘Tam a happy man,” said the Doctor. ‘* What a wife J have.” 
‘Have you not?” 
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‘A wise and noble wife. Such a power of invention! such fertility 
of mind!” 

“Wicked, wicked. Nota word more. You will compel me to say, 
what a woman is so unwilling to say, — Husband, you are right.” 

The arch expression with which she arose, gave promise of a kiss, 
and the Doctor had already raised his napkin to his lips, by way of 
preparation ; but she suddenly turned to the door, and having ordered 
the pudding, very quietly took her seat. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Do I not come a little too often?” said Madam Harvest, pausing 
for a moment at the door of the widow’s apartment. ‘Shall you not 
soon be compelled to be denied to me?” 

“Qh, my friend, denied to you? I who should be glad never to be 
separated from you? Sucha question!” | 

“Tt sounds worse than itmeans. Do] not know very well, that you 
are willing to bear with me?” 

“To bear with you? You shall not leave me till midnight, for that 
speech.” 

‘* Poor me! that would be a sad punishment.” 

They now seated themselves, and Madam Harvest was about turning 
the conversation to the principal subject of her visit, when a lad from 
the warehouse of Madam Lilias came in, and announced the old gen- 
tleman, who yesterday assisted that lady from the carriage. 

The Doctor’s lady closed her book at the place, and cried, ‘‘ Schlicht ? 
He would not come unless he was sent? What can he want?” 

‘* He wishes,” said the lad, and turned aside to Madam Lilias, “to 
speak to you alone.” 

“Ah well, I must take my leave then. That is bad. Yet if you 
will permit me, my friend, I will just step into this ante-room, and 
truly, truly, I will be very good. Iwill look out at the window and not 
come near the door.” 

“ How you alarm me!” said the widow. “ Pray, stay. What se- 
crets can he have ?”’ 

‘‘Who knows? He may, to be sure, not have been sent. He is still 
a bachelor.” 

‘‘ Wicked friend!” She now stepped with much politeness to the 
door, and forced the old man in, the cheerfulness of whose countenance 
announced that his message was not one of ill tidings, and confirmed 
Madam Harvest in her idea. 

“Why,” said she, “it is actually you, my dear good old father, on 
my honor, and dressed like a bridegroom, or a suitor; what does this 
mean ?” 

Old Schlicht laughed heartily. 

‘‘On my word, I never saw you so fine in my life.” 

‘One may well be fine, my dear Madam Harvest, when he has good 
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friends to uphold him in it ;” and he cast a stolen giance at his new 
satin vest, and from the vest again to his benefactress, with an expres- 
sion of love and gratitude, w hich would have made an older face than 
his look young. The vest was a present from Madam Harvest on his 
last birth- day, “end he wore it for the first time to-day, to do honor to his 
errand. 

The Doctor’s wife, moved by his pantomime, touched him gently on 
the shoulder. ‘ But is it true, dear old man, that you wish to be alone 
with Madam Lilias? Must I go away?” 

** How so? how so?” 

‘The boy who announced you said 

“ Ah the boy is »” he was within a hair’s breadth of bringing out 
an emphatic word, but he fortunately recollected himself, and kept back 
the word ‘ fool,” which was in his mind, — “ not very wise.’”’ He went 
on to say, that Madam Harvest might hear his whole message. She 
was herself interested in it. 

With great gravity he then delivered his message. ‘ His principal,” 
he said, “regretted extremely, that owing to his increasing difficulty in 
hearing, he did not exactly understand the particular object of the 
agreeable visit, with which Madam was so kind as to favor him yes- 
terday, but had taken this visit for an almost superfluous act of civility. 
He had afterwards been more correctly informed of the design of that 
visit, by his daughter, Madam Harvest, here present.” Here the old 
man received a very cordial glance from the Doctor's Jady. 

Monsieur Schlicht proceeded to say, that partly as a commercial 
agent, and partly as a trusty and discreet servant, well known from 
years of experience, his honored principai had given him orders to as- 
sure Madam of his perfect readiness to enter her service. His orders 
were then to proceed to the counting house of Mr. Horn, and to pay the 
debt of that violent man, whose weak side was well known to Mr. 
Stark, either by exchange or cash, as he preferred. Moreover, his 
master begged, that mm case a similar difficulty shoald arise with any 
other of her creditors, Madam would immediately have recourse to 
him, and allow him to be, what would give him the greatest pleasure, 
her curator. At the same time, he wished to be spared all thanks, be- 
cause he was assured by his son, that he incurred no risk in this case, 
and the pleasure which he received in being able to assist her in this 
way, far surpassed any service he might ‘render her. He, Monsieur 
Schlicht, was now desirous to obtain, if agreeable to the lady, the exact 
amount of the demand of Horn, that he might complete his errand, and 
report the whole affair as settled to his principal. 

Scarcely had Monsieur Schlicht finished his message, which he de- 
livered with the greatest pleasure, than Madam Harvest took the 
hand of the widow, and not without filial pride in ber heart, asked, 
“ Was I wrong?” 

“Oh, my friend, such generosity to a stranger, one almost entirely 
unknown! But I know whom I have to thank for this help.” 

“Whom? whom ?” said she, withdrawing from her embrace. ‘ My 
father. No one else.” 
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‘‘He has the noblest daughter 
‘Do you know her? She is a gossip, who can keep nothing to her- 
self; who could not help prating to the old gentleman all she knew, 
and even told him what she had learned of the disagreeable situation of 
her friend, and the object of her yesterday’s visit. This is all, 1 assure 
you. No word of intercession, of encouragement to assist you, no 
thought of it; this would have done my friend no good, and would have 
offended my father. He acts, not as others advise him, but after his 
own heart.” 

“| listen to you with astonishment, a feeling 

‘‘ Let that pass ;”’ and now she embraced the widow, with true and 
hearty friendship. ‘‘My good Schlicht, who is always busy, is now 
waiting for an answer; you will not vex him by any delay.” 

The widow begged Monsieur Schlicht to assure his principal of her 
heartfelt respect “and deep emotion at the undeserved mark he had 
shown her of his benevolence ; but at the same time to say to him, 
that obedience to one part of his orders, made obedience to the other 
impossible. ‘I will trouble you, my dear Mr. Schlicht, with a few 
lines from my own hand, which you will have the goodness to give 
him. My personal thanks I reserve. Will you give me leave, my best 
friend ?”’ and she made a motion toward the antechamber. 

‘Go, go; you are giving yourself unnecessary trouble; but I know 
you will not dispense with it.” 

Madam Harvest made use of these moments, when she was alone 
with Schlicht, to acquaint him with all which it was necessary for him 
to know, of the obligations which her husband had given Horn to re- 
lieve the widow from her danger. The wish, that her father should 
know nothing about it, and that he should suppose it not her husband, 
but the widow, who was released; her design to have it appear for 
some days that her brother was gone into the country, until a certain 
plan was matured, which would divert him from his plan of going to 
B**; finally, that the necessity no longer existed of keeping her 
brother’s recovery, and his journey into the country, which was to take 
place that afternoon, any longer concealed from her father. Monsieur 
Schlicht, with his usual kindness, promised to remember every thing, 
and expressed his approbation of the propositions of his dear Madam 
Harvest. 

Madam Lilias entered with a note, and a paper in her hand, on which 
the demand of Horn was written down ; and behind her appeared a maid 
with a flask of sweet wine, and some glasses. Madam Harvest excused 
herself on account of her dislike to wine ; Monsieur Schlicht because 
his business at home pressed him so, that the ground burned under his 
feet. The widow, who would so willingly have shown him her grati- 
tude for his truuble, made use of all her eloquence toward him, and had 
so far succeeded that he was beginning to hesitate, when Madam Har- 
vest, who wanted to be alone with the widow, advanced to his side, and 
helped him. “I know,” said she, “my dear good Schlicht, he ‘does 
every thing which devolves upon him with the greatest zeal, the great- 
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est fidelity ; and as the case of my father’s house is given up to him, he 
is as much attached to it as though he had, like the snail, grown up 
within it. He does not, to be sure, carry it on his back, but he bears it 
in his heart. He is never at ease but when he is at home.” 

This was praise entirely after the heart of Monsieur Schlicht, and he 
returned his thanks with great joy, while he honestly accepted it. 
Madam Lilias, in parting, said many pleasant thingsto him. She re- 
ferred to all the good things she had heard of him from Mr. Stark, and 
expressed her pleasure in having made the acquaintance of a man, 
who was of so much consequence to so respectable a family as that of 
Stark. 

No Madeira, nor Cyprus, nor Syracuse, nor any other wine with which 
the widow’s flask might have been filled, could have quickened the 
heart of old Schlicht more, or more turned his head, than these amiable 
words ; for he actually seemed when he got into the street as if he were 
a little beside himself. He spoke so loud to himself, and gesticulated 
with so much animation, that several of the passers-by stopped and 
laughed as they looked after him. The amount of his soliloquy was, 
that of all the women in the city Madam Harvest was, without contra- 
diction the best, but that after her Madam Lilias was the most amiable, 
and most excellent. When he thought of the possibility of any one 
being rash enough to contradict him, he struck his cane so hard against 
the pavement, and made such strange faces, that a couple of children at 
play clung together in alarm, and ran crying home. 


FRENCH EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


WE have heretofore published accounts of the gecgraphical discov- 
eries of the Astrolabe and Zelee discovery ships. A recent report to 
the French Academy gives us the means to make the following sketch 
of some interesting discoveries in natural history, made by the mem- 
bers of the expedition, who have brought home large collections. 

They were very successful in obtaining specimens of the carnivorous 
sea animals of the Phoca, or seal species, beside several good skins and 
skeletons of the eared Phoce, and among others a kind similar to the 
Phoca Australis, which they procured on the ice beyond Cape Horn, or 
the Auckland Islands. They succeeded in obtaining not only the ear- 
less seal, called Phoca Liptonyz on account of the small size of its nails, 
but also a beautiful and new species of the same family with two 
pairs of incisives, above and below; the molar teeth of this animal are 
very remarkable, in the very regular manner in which they are lobed, 
on the back part only. 

The rodentia, or gnawing animals are very rare in Polynesia, Ocean- 
ica, and Australia. These gentlemen have brought back no specimens, 
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except the skulls of the Octodon, collected at Terra del Fuego, and the 
tufted squirrel, (Sc. bévéttatus,) of Sumatra, and the domestic rat, 
which they found every where, and which is a very remarkable ex- 
ample of man’s agency in spreading animals over the surface of the 
earth. 

The expedi.ion has brought, beside several skulls of the Dugong, 
from the shores of the Strait of Torres, an entire specimen of the spe- 
cies, which has been preserved in spirit, and from which the skin has 
been drawn ; it is now well prepared, a specimen which before did not 
exist in our collections. Besides this, they have brought a skeleton 
more entire than any we now have. 

The Pachydermata, which, near the end of the Molucca Archipelago, 
are reduced to two species of hogs, were not met with by any of the 
gentlemen of the expedition, who, however, did not neglect to obtain, 
as they had been desired by the Academy, skulls of the European do- 
mestic kinds, which are scattered over almost all the islands of Ocean- 
ica. They have been more fortunate in the cetaceous tribes. Among 
a great number of dolphins of which they have either the skins or the 
skeletons, are found what we have not seen before this expedition, five 
or six kinds, one or two of which are new. They did not, however, 
succeed in obtaining the dolphin with two dorsal fins. It was sought 
for with great perseverance, and its existence is therefore considered 
very doubtful. 

As to the cachelots and whales so common in the waters which have 
been visited by the exploring expedition, they could not procure any 
characteristic specimens. We learn from M. Jacquinot, one of the sur- 
geons of the Zelee, that all the whalers consider the baleinoptera of the 
south as distinct from that of the north. 

Among the Didelphi and Ornithodelphi brought by the expedition, 
we find a beautiful individual of the Echidne species, preserved in spirits 
of wine, a koala, and several kinds of kangaroo, one of which appears 
to be new, at least in our museum collections, and among a large 
number of anatomical specimens, several brains preserved in spirits of 
wine, bones, and skeletons of the koala, which our collections do not 
possess, and finally the skulls of the domestic animals which have been 
transported, and which were desired by the Academy. 

We pass over a list of the ornithological specimens, given in the 
Academy’s report at length. 

The most precious article in the ornithological collection is, undoubt- 
edly, beside a very beautiful small chionis, well preserved in spirit, two 
entire individuals of a singular bird from New Zealand called apteryz, 
because its wings are even more incomplete than those of the casoars, 
and which unite with the character of a long and slender bill, like that 
of the woodcock, nostrils pierced almost at the end of it. This kind 
was not found in the museum collections, thongh great exertions have 
been made to procure it. It will be, however, completely represented 
there by the skin and skeleton, owing to the exertions of M. Dumont 
d’Urville, who, at the particular solicitation of the Academy, has given 
to it the two individuals, bought by him alive at Hobart’s Town. 
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Amongst the skeletons of birds we must also notice as very impor- 
tant to our collections, that of the golden-headed manchet, a young 
casqued cassowary, and a black swan, and of animals preserved in 
spirits, three birds of paradise, and several other names not less inter- 
esting. Beside what we have already mentioned, there is a very rich 
and numerous collection of skulls and busts in plaster, moulded from 
nature, of all the races of men in different stages of civilization. The 
commander in chief, M. Dumoutier, succeeded in obtaining moulds from 
living subjects, one or two individuals of each race and of both sexes, 
and bestowing on the plaster busts which have been made from these 
moulds the natural color of the complexion. It may well be imagined 
that this process required great skill, but moreover M. Dumoutier had 
need of great perseverance, and various means of persuasion, to induce 
these men, more or less in a savage state, or even at alow degree of 
civilization, to allow their heads or hair to be touched, it being consid- 
ered by them almost irreligious ; and then to have the head and face 
taken in a mass of plaster, was hardly to be borne. For this reason, 
the operation was not often altogether successful. Several savages 
broke the mask before it was entirely hardened. Notwithstanding, 
however, various obstacles, M. Dumoutier has brought fifty-one busts: 
four from the island of Gambier, thanks to the kind assistance of the 
French missionaries ; two from the Sandwich Islands; one from the 
island Samoa ; four from the island of Viti, two of which are women ; 
four from the Solomon Islands ; three from the Caroline Islands; three 
from Guam ; one Japanese ; four natives of New Zealand ; and several 
from New Holland, &c. Unfortunately, M. Dumoutier found, on arriv- 
ing at Amboyna, that his plaster failed, he not having had room to take 
from France a sufficient quantity. M. Dumoutier found it difficult in many 

laces to procure skulls at any price, as the remains of the dead were 
held in so much respect. At the island of Soloo, acertain chief finding 
that he was desirous to purchase a skull, offered immediately to cut off 
for him the head of one of his enemies, though he was unwilling he 
should take any from a grave. The same thing happened in several 
places. 

We ought also to add, that the expedition did not always confine it- 
self to collecting fragments of human skeletons, but that they have 
brought back, preserved entire in alcohol, the body of the unfortunate 
Tonga, which was taken on board at Vavo, and who died of phthisis 
at Moluccas. 

This part of the Report of the Academy closes with these words: 

‘In finishing what we have to say of this partof the collections made 
by the Astrolabe and Zelee, in order to demonstrate their importance, 
we have only to call to mind how useful these materials may be in 
confirming, rectifying or destroying the celebrated system of Gall re- 
specting the relation of the intellectual faculties to the exterior of the 
skull, and how important it was to hasten to collect them, in consequence 
of the continued pouring in of Europeans over every part of the conti- 
nent, and the islands of the South Sea, tending to diminish the number 
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of their inhabitants. For example, it is asserted by M. Dumoutier, that 
in the whole great island of Van Dieman’s Land, there existed not more 
than forty natives, whe have been sent to the Flinder’s island, and 
among whom not a single birth has taken place for the last year. Six- 
teen years have produced this result, and without any other cause than 
the change in the habits of the unfortunate inhabitants. In fact, in 
1824 there were 340 natives; ISO men and 160 women. In 1840 there 


are only 40 in all, of which 4 only are women. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Tne ancient and independent kingdom of Man, to which packets ply 
regularly from this port, is situated, as most of our readers are aware, 
in the Irish Channe!, about thirty miles from the coast of Cumberland, 
the same distance from Ire!and and from the Mull of Galloway, in Scot- 
land. It is as nearly as possible the centre of her Majesty’s European 
realms, though inhabited by a people differing widely in manners, cus- 
toms, and language, from most of her subjects. Owing to the laws of 
the place, whic h differ most widely from those of this country, it is al- 
most impossible that a stranger can go into any business with a tolera- 
ble prospect of success, and in this assertion we are fully borne out by 
the very many, who, during the last half-dozen years, have made the 
experiment and failed. 

For a long period the Isle of Man was the resort of persons of limited 
income, as it was sepposed, at one time, and perhaps justly, that the 
necessaries, as well as luxuries, of life, were to be obtained at a more 
economical price than in this country. Now, however, with one solita- 
ry exception, the case is different ; every thing is as expensive in Doug- 
las as in Liverpool, and many things much more so. Spirits are 
cheaper, but they are of a very inferior quality ; bread is dearer; fuel 
is dearer ; clothes — every article of British manufacture are dearer. 
Beef, mutton, or pork, though a penny a pound lower than the Liverpool 
market price, is not worth so much, by a full third, as what is to be 
procured here, whilst much of the veal exposed for sale there would be 
condemned if discovered in our shambles. Codfish is occasionally 
cheap, but cannot be purchased in small quantities; herrings, once the 
staple commodity of the island, and on the successful fishing of which 
many of the natives still depend, are yearly increasing in price, owing 
to the rapidity of communication with good markets, afforded by means 
of steam packets. House-rent is as high in Douglas as in most Eng- 
lish towns, and in the interior is higher than in many parts of even 
manufacturing Lancashire. The duties on wine and spirits are in- 
creasing, and in a few years will be assimilated to those of Great Brit- 
ain. Bad as are the laws in England, they are infinitely worse in this 
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little island ; but when the duties, &c. are placed on a par with this e 
country, we see no reason why the Manx people should not be governed - 
by the same laws, and be represented in Parliament, instead of being F 
trodden under foot by a self-clected House of Keys. The taxes are but : 
trifling. ; 

As a bathing-place, in fine weather, with the wind from any point . 


except between east and south, Douglas Bay is unsurpassed. The 
water, flowing over a rocky bottom until within a short distance of the 
shore, is beautifully clear; so clear, indeed, that small objects are 
plainly perceptible at a depth of several yards. The clearness of the 
water off Douglas Head was, on one occasion, a very great consolation to 
an old lady from Yorkshire, who had suffered some little from sea-sick- 
ness, and more from fright, during a rather windy passage. She ob- 
served, ‘“‘she was glad they had got into a place where they could see 
the bottom, as there was there no fear of being drowned!” forgetting 
the packet of which she was on board drew ten feet of water. The 
wind from south or east, or from any intermediate point, drives a tre- 
mendous sea into the bay and harbor, which has often been productive 
of disaster. A breakwater has been for some time in contemplation, 
and we are told there are ample funds for improving the ports and har- 
bors of the island lying dormant. A harbor of refuge, for vessels in the 
Irish Channel, in case of bad weather, has long been wanted, and a 
more eligible site than Douglas Bay, with a breakwater, could not be 
found. There are abundant materials on the very spot for such a work. 
The duties charged on vessels entering the present harbor are enor- 
mously high, and even pleasure yachts are subject to them. 

The interior of the country is mountainous and boggy, in many 
places, even on the very summits of the mountains; but almost desti- 
tute of that beautiful scenery which meets the eye at every turn in 
Wales, and timber there is none of any size. For the angler or shooter 
the island has many attractions; but there, as here, the spirit of despot- 
ism has shown itself in the form of a game-law directed solely against 
strangers, and more infamous, if possible, in its operation, than that 
with which we are cursed in this country ; consequently, the influx of 
strangers for the purpose of shooting is trifling compared with what 
it would be were there no restrictions respecting the game. Thatnoble 
bird, the peregrine falcon, so esteemed of old, when hawking was in 
fashion, breeds in the rocks of Maughold Head, a high promontory on 
the northeast coast, and also in the rocks in the Calf of Man, a small 
rocky island divided from the main land by a most dangerous channel 
of a mile and a half in width. Various kinds of hawks, as wel! as ra- 
vens, Royston or blue crows, and a number of other carrion birds find 
secure shelter in the inaccessible rocks which abound as well on the 
coast as in the mountains, and myriads of the blue rock pigeon breed 
in the rocky caves all round the place. The latter is, perhaps, the 
swiftest flying bird in creation, except the swift or black martin. The 
game consists, for the most part, of snipes, landrails, and woodcocks ; 
the last making the mountains a calling place on their periodical mi- 
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gration southward in November, and again in February on their re- 
turn to the Norwegian forests, where they breed. Few remain in the 
island throughout the winter. Land-rails arrive in May and depart in 
the autumn; but whence they come or whither they go is a problem 
which has not been solved. Snipes breed in considerable numbers in the 
extensive marshes near the Point of Ayr. Trout abound in every stream 
not affected by water from lead-mines; they are of small size, but afford 
the angler good diversion. Salmon ascend the rivers in great numbers, 
in the winter months, for the purpose of spawning, but seldom succeed 
in regaining the salt water, owing to the numerous poachers, who de- 
stroy them with spears when the water is low and clear. The lower 
orders of the Manx have no genius for poaching game; their natural 
element seems to be the water. 

The productions of the soil are much similar to those of our northern 
counties. The corn is generally late, and often injured by wet; but 
potatoes grown there exceed most and equal any in the world. Most 
of them find their way to the Liverpool market, and the demand for 
them is increasing every year. The soil 1s very stony, and produces 
excellent turnips as well as potatoes; but a second crop of clover or 
rye-grass can never be obtained in one summer. The breed of moun- 
tain ‘sheep i is almost smaller than that of Wales; and, in some places, 
plenty of goats in a half-wild state, pick up a scanty subsistence amongst 
the mountain rocks. Every cottager keeps one or more brood geese 
as well as fowls and ducks. The country, from Bishop’s Court, (the 
seat of the bishop,) to Ramsey, in some degree reminds one of some of 
Snowdonia’s glens, and the scenery near Sulby Bridge, near Ramsey, 
is not deficient in interest to the tourist. 

The Foxdale Lead Mines are very productive, and are worked to 
considerable extent by a company w ho have at present a monopoly of all 
the minerals in the island, exce pt a small district called the Bishop’s 
Barony. The ore is rich in silver as w ell as copper. 

A tour of the Isle of Man, as generally made, leaves the visiter in 
ignorance, for the most part, of the most interesting objects it contains. 
A rapid drive from Douglas to Castletown, with a view of Castle Ru- 
shen, immortalized by Sir Walter in the “ Peveril of the Peak,” per- 
haps a trip to the Calf, a drive to Peel, thence by the Tynwald Hill to 
Kirk Michael, Ballaugh, and Ramsey, to return to Douglas by way of 
Laxey, (a small village with a paper-mill, and peopled principally by 
lead-miners,) — this constitutes with most the tour of the island, and in 
this route the tourist will find only one or two objects apparently worth 
remembering. The frowning rocks of Greeba, on the road to Peel, may 
create an impression on the memory ; the gorge in the mountain called 
Craig Willie Syl may be remembered, as, in all probability, the traveller 
will be compelled to walk through to ease his horses, — fears for the 
safety of his neck on going down the steep hill into Laxey, and a toilsome 
walk up a similar one out of it, may have the same effect ; but objects 
interesting from their antiquity, and particularly the Tynwald Mount, 
will be passed unnoticed for want of an efficient guide. The Tynwald 
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Hill is situate at a place called St. John’s, three miles from Peel an 
eight from Douglas, and from it must be read, in Manx and in Englis h 
all the statutes passed by the House of Keys, a s the legislators are 
termed, before they become the law of the is sland. It is a small mound 
of earth, about nine feet in height, with broad steps to the top, which 
is some seven or eight feet across, and is situate at one end of an ob- 
long green, resembling a bowling-green. Upon this place, on a court- 
day, a tent is erected, and in the presence of the Governor on the Mount 
do the Deemsters promulgate any new law which has been considered 
necessary. We may, perhaps, at some future period, recur to this 
subject. 

There are two packets, one of them (the Queen of the Isle,) a tolera- 
bly good boat ; the other, (the Mona’s I le,) a better sea-boat, perhaps, 
but older ; inde ed, quite old enough to be replaced by another, as she 
must have well paid her owners. 

Douglas, the principal town, is not the seat of government. It is 
situate on the east coast, at nearly an equal distance from the northern 
and southern extremities, on the margin of a beautiful bay, three miles 
across. In this bay, about five hundred yards from Douglas Head, is a 
dangerous rock, on which a tower of refuge has been built. It is called 
Conister, or St. Mary’s Rock ; and upon it the celebrated steam-packet, 
the old St. George, having parted her cables, whilst at anchor in the 
bay, during a vale from the southeast, struck, and beat to pieces ; the 
catas strophe was not attended with loss of life. A few crabs and lobsters 
are found in the bay, and salmon, of middling size and quality, are 
taken by means of trap-nets, placed near the entrance of the harbor, as 
they approach for the purpose of ascending the fresh water river, which 
forms the upper portion of it. On Douglas Head, the southern point of 
the buoy, are two light-houses, which, with one on the pier-head, can be 
seen at a considerable distance, and are easily recognized. Some three 
or four miles to the left, on approaching the bay, is the point of Lang- 
ness, the place where Christian, of the Commonwealth, was shot by the 
orders of Lady Derby, (the Stanleys were then as now, a headstrong 
race.) Subsequently, it was the scene of another tragedy. A few 
years ago a vessel was wrecked, and a great portionof the cargo lay upon 
the beach, which is roc ky and dangerous. Sentinels were placed to 
suard the wreck ; a young man, son of one of the principal authorities 
in the island, presuming on his father’s office, ventured to approach the 
plac e during the night, and paid with his life the price of his temerity. 

The voyage from Liverpool generally occupies about eight hours, or 
eight and a half. The passage has been made in a few minutes less 
than seven, but it not unfrequently extends to eleven hours, varying as 
the wind and tide may be favorable or otherwise. On landing, the 
visiter will be pestered with numerous applications from lodging-house 
keepers, whose business is good or bad as the influx of strangers is 
great or small, and many of whom depend solely on letting their apart- 
ments a few months in summer, for subsistence for the year. Respect- 
able hotels, we speak from experience, are much cheaper and every way 
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preferable to private lodgings, in Douglas. Stratham, for some time 
our neighbor in this town, is the master of a cood establishment there ; 
at the York Hotel, kept by James Mackenzie, excellent accommodation 
ind obliging attention are to be obtained, at a very reasonable rate ; 
whilst Philip Cain’s, Redfern’s, and the British Hotel are unexceptiona- 
ble. Stratham’s and Mackenzie’s are, perhaps, to be preferred, as being 
in the cleanest part of a very dirty town, and near the pier-head and 
beach. The principal street in the place, though boasting large plate- 

class windows, almost equal in size to some of our Liv erpool ones, is 
not wide enough for two English carts to pass. Hackin’s-hey, Temple- 

lane, and Hockenhall-alley, in this town, are far superior to the general- 
ity of the streets, the latter being, with little exception, as crooked as 
runs in arat-hole. The town is ill drained, or, rather, not drained at 
all, though there is ample fall for the most perfect drainage. Most of 
the houses are without the accomodation of a back entrance, and dust 
and night-soil must be emptied through the front door. Some of these 
nuisances, or all of them collectively, might have aggravated the fatality 
of the cholera, which was dreadful in Douglas during the two first years 
of its visitation to this country. 

There is an excellent covered market, a large one, considering the 
size of the town and number of its inhabitants ; but such is the stupidity 
and self-willedness of the country people, that they never avail them- 
selves of it, though they could do so without any charge or toll: they 
prefer standing with the produce of the dairy or fowl-yard in a small 
dirty square, near to the harbor. Once, on asking the reason of this, 
we were answered by a thorough-bred native, that she “could get a 
better price for her stuff on a wet day, as the English and strangers 
would not stand chaffering with her in the rain.” It is well knowh, 
that more rain falls in hilly countries than in any others, and the Isle 
of Man is not singular in this respect; but we never, during a long resi- 
dence there, knew a native change his clothes on account of being wet 
through. 

The climate is healthy, though the atmosphere is humid, and not 
suited to all constitutions. On account of the breezes which generally 
prevail, the effluvia from the extensive bogs is innoxious. There is 
scarcely a house in the island which is not affected with damp to an 
extent that would be deemed dangerous by a stranger, though catarrh 
or cold is by no means ever common ; but we are in doubt whether 
some incipient twinges of rheumatism, occasionally felt, are not to be 
attributed to a prolonged residence amongst the mountains some time 
ago. We are certain, that some children, naturally healthy, recovered 
almost immediately from an attack of w hooping-cough on arriving in 
Lancashire, though, during their stay in Douglas, there was no symp- 
toms of the abatement of that distressing malady. 

The herrings, of which we have already made trifling notice, arrive 
on the west coast of the island in the month of June, and, to have them 
in perfection, must be eaten on the spot where they are caught. We 
leave to the naturalist the interesting subject of their migration, and 
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merely state what we know from personal observation of their habits. 
On their first appearance they swim very near the surface of the water, 
and gradually take a deeper position in the water as they approach the 
spawning ground, where they are found, for the most part, on the bot- 
tom. ‘The nets used for their capture are fourteen yards deep, more 
full at the bottom than the top, in order that the meshes may present a 
longitudinal form in the water, and are of immense length. They are 
shot or stretched out into the sea at sunset, and float during the night 
with the tide, the fish striking against them remain sticking fast by the 
gills, or neutral fins, until drawn out of the w ater, when they are shook 
into the hold of the fishing boat, and many are broken in two by this 
rough mode of transit from their native element. Buoys, made of dog- 
skin, are used as well to float the net at the required depth as to serve 
the fishermen with a guide. Five is, generally, the number of a boat’s 
crew, and they will manage a net or nets of some three hundred yards 
in length. The herrings caught on the Peel coast are so rich, during 
the month of June and greater part of July, that they cannot be cured 
so as to keep for any length of time. The price, at this period, averages 
in Douglas from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per 120. The Manx people will, on no 
account, touch their nets on a Saturday evening, a superstitious idea 
prevailing amongst them, that their so doing would be productive of 
disaster. — Liverpool Albion. 
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FOREIGN, ,on that city in case it were rendered ne- 
|eessary by the conduct of the Chinese. 
Cina. Our news from China is from | The withdrawal of so large a portion of 
Canton, to the 17th of September. Re- | the military from the north had aroused 
ports, which probably should be credited, | the courage of the Chinese garrisons and 
stated that the British expedition captur- | their generals, who, entirely regardless of 
ed Amoy on the 27th of August. Par- the truce, had begun to obstruct the pas- 
ticulars given are but few. It ts saidthat sage of the river,in hopes of rendering 
the English first took possession of aj the city inaccessible to the naval force. 
small island commanding Amoy, whence | These proceedings, and the warlike dis- 
they threw shells into the town with tre- | position evinced by the natives, rendered 
inendous effect ; that the first and second | it necessary for the naval commander on 
military mandarins were killed, (both the station to go up to the city at once 
with red buttons,) and that the town was. with his force 
entered and taken sword in hand. It is Benman. The sovereign of this coun- 
also said that a garrison of athousand men | try, excited by his Chinese neighbors, 
was to be left there with three ships of and the absence of a large part of the 
war. English forces from India, has begun war- 
The English forces ieft at Canton were like movements against the Anclo-Indian 
making active preparations for an attack power. His intentions are not fully 
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known, but the Governor-General 
deemed it necessary to take 
measures to be prepared against hostile 
designs. 

The dates of our latest intelligence 
from that country are Moulmein the 22d, 
and Rangoon the 25th September. ‘The 
King (Tharawaddie) was on the latter 
day within seventy miles from Rangoon, 
where it was expected he would arrive in 
less than a fortnight. Great preparations 
were being made for his reception. His 
Majesty has with him alrcost the whole 
of his army, amounting, it said, 
nearly fifty thousand fighting men, be- 
sides a large number of followers, as also 
women and children. The 
boats in which they descended the river 
from Ava, is estimated at from fifteen 
thousand to eighteen thousand. 

Immediately after the above intelli- 
gence reached Calcutta, orders were is- 
sued for the despatch of troops to Moul- 
mein. ‘Transports have been taken up, 
and a merchant steamer hired tor the 
occasion. Her Majesty's 50th regiment, 
together with a corps of native intantry, 
and a detachment of European artillery, 
amounting altogether to about 1,000 men, 
have accordingly proceeded to the scene 
of action. A portion of them were con- 
veyed by her Majesty’s ship Calliope, 
which was refitted for the purpose with 
all possible celerity; and every other 
practicable measure was taken for col- 
lecting and sending on a powerful naval 
and military force. 

It was well understood 


is 


in India that 


number of 





has | 
vigorous | 


the Emperor of China has written to | 


“combat the white 
the English 


Tharawaddie to 
dragon,’ —that he believes 


to be powerless from their wars in China | 
and in Affghanistan, and just now unable | 


to employ any force of 
against him either by sea or land; 


consequence 


that | 


they have suffered reverses in China, and | 
that all their energies were directed to | 


that quarter. His people were eager for 


war, and confident in the strength of the | 


Stockades had been erected, and 
the defences of Rangoon improved; and 
on these grounds, and the tone of the 
people on the spot, it was thought beyond 
a doubt at Mou]mein that a war is inevi- 
table. 

Liverroot, Nov. 22. Tue Sreamsuir | 
Forru. This fine ship, one of the four- | 
teen belonging to the Royal West India | 


army. 
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occasions, highly satisfactory. There 
were on board, on the latter day, Captain 
Chappell, R. N., the marine superinten- 
dent appointed to inspect the fleet, the 
Rey. Dr. Byrth, Rector of Wallasey, 
John D. Maddock, Esq , magistrate, the 
Russian consul from London, with sev- 
eral of his countrymen. Captain Chap- 
pell, and, indeed, all on board, expressed 
their great gratification with the perform- 
ance of the vessel, and admirable arrange- 
ments and accommodations throughout. 
The weather was hazy, and the wind 
and tide unfavorable throughout, render- 
ing the navigation of the channel some- 
what diflic ult, yet she made good from 
11 1-2 to 11 3-4 knots an hour, out and 
and back, rounding one of the outer light- 
ships. ‘The engines made 16 1-2 revolu- 
tions per minute. On her re turn she 
anchored in the river opposite the Sioyne, 
andon Wednesday reéntered the Coburg 
Dock, where she is receiving her coim- 
piement of coals, and other necessaries, 
preparatory to her proceeding to South- 
ampton to take her place in the West 
India line. 

Lonpon, Nov. L wGur Gotp Corr. 
By Appendix No. i2 to the second report 
to the select committee on banks of issue, 
we find that the Bank of England, in the 
four years ending December 3lst, 1540, 
had tendered at the bank in London 
£36,007 ,293 in gold ; of which it reject- 


the of 


93. 


ed, as light cwins, to amount 
£7,435.274. At the branches in the 


country there were tendered in the four 


years, £27,153,669 in gold; of which 
were rejected, as light coins, to the 


amount of £3,085,383 Light gold coin, 
from this table, seems to be on the in- 
crease ; for in the year 1540 the amounts 
tendered were, London, £9,588,144; 
branches, £3,039,355. Rejected as light, 
London, £2,679,080 ; branches, £1,119 
455. It would appear from this, ‘that more 
than £1 in every £4 tendered at the Bank 
of England is light. 

ConstanTiInopLe, Dec. 1. The fol- 
lowing information, received by way of 
Trebizond, was current at Constantino- 
ple, and was probably founded in fact, 
though we feel justified in considering it 


| exaggerated. 


«A letter from Constantinople of Dec. 
|], states on the authority of information 
received by way of Trebizond, that a 
Russian army, which had been landed 


Mail Packet Company, made a short trial /on the coast of Circassia for the purpose 
trip from this port on Sunday, and another | of destroying the grain, had been left un- 
on Monday, and the result was, on both | protected by the destruction of the fleet 
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in a storm, and being attacked by the ' 
Cireassians, had been entirely cut to 
pieces, so that not more than two thou- 
sand escaped; the rest of the thirty thou- 
sand having been killed or taken prison- 
ers.” 

Maprip, Dec. 26. The Cortes met, 
and its session was opened in form. The 
young Queen was present, and the Re- 
gent, who read a long address to the 
Cortes. In the usual forms of such an 
address. it announces the continued good 
feeling existing with foreign govern- 
ments. A treaty has been negotiated 
wit’: the Republic of Ecuador, and a di- 
plomatic agent appointed, who is now on 
his way thither. A special treaty of com- 
merce has also been negotiated with the 
same state, which will be submitted to the 
ratification of the Cortes. ‘Treaties had 
also been coneluded with Chili and Ura- 
guay, but were not yet ratified. Govern- 
ment has taken measures to improve the 
roads and facilitate mining operations. 
With this latter view, and to improve the 
condition of the farmers, it has created 
agricultural banks, and intends to perse- 
vere in that measure. The army and 
militia are spoken of as on useful footing ; 
new codifications are to be presented for 
the approbation of the Cortes ; justice is 
duly administered; the law abolishing 
entails proves highly useful; the decree 
ot the covernment and the manifesto 
published in answer to the impolitic allo- 
eution of the Pope, have entirely stopped 
the ageressions with which the nation and 
government were threatened. 

The Government uses all its zeal in 
introducing morality and regularity in the 
management of finance, and the remarks 
of the message in regard to public credit 
close with the following words, which 
seem almost ironical: ‘* The national and 
toreion creditors will thus learn how we 
religiously keep faith,—a_ virtue for 
which Spain has ever been renowned.” 

The address closes with an account of 
the measures taken for the support of the 
navy, with an allusion to the satisfactory 
state of the transatlantic Provinces, and 
with notices of proposed bills respecting 
the | berty of the press, and the duties of 
ministers, and several local matters of 
levislation. 

Pants, Dee. 30. The King opened the 
Chambers by a speech from the throne 
The address, of ecourse, informed the | 
Chambers of little which they and the 
public did not know before ; the public 
burdens had been reduced; a proposal | 
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was made to extend public assistance te 
certain lines of railroads ; and some com- 
plaints were made of the constant opposi- 
tion made by conspirators to the measures 
of the government. 

An ordinance, published by Marsha} 
Soult, Minister at War, effects a reduc- 
tion in the army to the amount of one 
company in each battalion, amounting to 
20,000 men, and 15,000 horses. By this 
operation a saving of 30,000,000 franes 
per annum Is effected. 

The Court of Peers, after the trial of 
Quenisset for treason in firing at the 
Royal Dukes, pronounced M. Dupoty, 
editor of the Journal de Peuple, also 
guilty of participation in the plot, and sen- 
tenced him to five years’ imprisonment. 
He was not charged with conspiring with 
the authors of that attempt, but with con- 
tributing, by his writings and publica- 
tions, to an excitement which led to it. 
Nearly all the Parisian press, particularly 
the opposition part of it, protested in the 
strongest terms against the sentence, as 
an infringement of the constitutional 
charter ; the conduetors of all the pa- 
pers, excepting the Moniteur, the Journal 
des Debats, and a few others, meeting 
and agreeing to an address, drawn up to 
express their indignation at the condem- 
nation of Dupoty. A committee of the 


Literary Society, comprising many of 


the principal literary characters of the 
day, published a similar manifesto. 
These circumstances attracted much 
more attention than the trial out of which 
they arose. In that, Quenisset, Colom- 
bier, and Brazier were condemned to 
death, three other accomplices to trans- 
portation for life, and five to imprison- 
ment, varvine from five to fifteen years. 
Loxpon, Dee. 30. Lord Ashburton, 
well known in political life, having 
been as Sir Alexander Baring a distin- 
guished member of the House of Com- 
mons for many years, and foralong time a 
member of the celebrated firm of Baring 
and Brothers, was appointed a special am- 
bassador to America, tosettle the questions 
at issue between Eneland and the United 
States. Lord Ashburton is, of course, 
attached to the conservative party, now 
in power. He formerly acted with the 


Whigs. 
Brreisa Royvan Navy. Porrsmourn, 
Dec. 21 There are at the present time 


in commission 23 line-of-battle ships, 34 
frigates, 73 steamers, 107 brigs, cor- 
vettes, and sloops, 10 guard and receiv- 
ing ships, 3 reyal yachts, and one gun- 
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nery ship, making a total of 259 vessels. 
The ships of the line are 4 of 120 guns. 
3 of 110 guns, 2 of 104 guns, tl each of 
02, 78, and 76 guns, 7 of *4 guns, and 2 
of 74 guns. Of the frigates, 8 are of 72 
guns, and others from 36 to 50 guns. 

~ Of this number, 29. sailing 
of which 12 are of the line, and 2 are 
gun trigates, and 13 steamers, are in the 
Mediterranean, besides 1 80-gun ship on 
her way home ; 2 sailing vessels are in 
China and the East Indies, exclusive ofa 
fleet of ships and steamers belonging to 
the East India Company ; 23 sailing ves- 
sels and {) steamers are in North America 
and the West Indies; 28 sailing vessels 
and 1 steamer are on the African and 
Brazil coasts; 5 in South America, and 
}on her way home ; 3 sailing vessels of 
20 and 6 guns, and 3 steamers on the 
Canada lakes; 2 sailing vessels and 2 
steamers, at Lisbon and Gibraltar ; 3 sail- 
ing vessels at Austin and Swan Rivers: 


} 
vessels, 


ne) 


< 


2 in the discovery service; 3 steamers | 


and a schooner in Africa, on the Niger 
expedition; 15 sailing vessels at 
mouth, and | on her passage; 1. 
3 steamers at Plymouth ; 5at Sheerness ; 
4 anda steamer at Chatham; 2 on the 
coast of Ireland; and the rest at Wool- 
wich, Liverpool, and other ports. 

Bank Crrcvuration or Great Brir- 
AIN AND IRELAND. ‘The following is an 
abstract of the official return of the 
erage aggregate amount of promissory 
notes payable to bearer on demand, in 
circulation in the United Kingdom, and 
also the average amount of vullion in the 


] orts 
> 
» 


ar- 


Bank of England, during the four 
weeks preceding the llth of December, 
1841: 


Bank notes. Bullion. 
England, Bank 
of England, 


England, private 


£16,292,000 LD.O3L O09 


Banks, 5,718 211 
England, joint 

stock, 3,217,812 
Scotland, char- 


tered private & 
joint stock, 
Jreland, Bank of 
Ireland, 
lreland, private 
and joint stock, 


3.448.660 
3,303,275 


2,581,713 

Total, 34,561,571 

Mexico, Dec. 10. The most impor- 
tant measure of Santa Anna's adminis- 
tration thus far is the issue this day of a 
manifesto to the nation, accompanied by 





and | 
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a decree for the election of delegates to 
the new Congress, which is to convene 
in the city of Mexico on the Ist of June 
next. The ratioof representation is one 
delegate forevery 70,000 souls, agreeably 
to the census prepared by the National 
Institute of Geography and Statistics, as 
follows: 
Departments. 
Mexico, 
Jalisco, 
Puebla, 


Population. 

1.389.520 
O70 111 
661 O02 


Yucatan, 5s0 O44 
Guanajuato, 513.606 
Oajaca, DUS 278 
Michoaean, 497 S06 


321.840 


=~) =e 
27 oV40 


S. Luis Potosi, 
Zacatecas, 


Vera Cruz, 254,380 
Durango, 162.618 
Chihuahua, 147,600 
Sinaloa, 147,000 
Chiapas, 141,206 
Sonora, 124,000 
Queretare, 120,560 
Neuvo-Leon, 101,108 
Tamaulipas, 100,068 
Coahuila, 79,340 
Avuascalientes, 69.693 


O38 h20 


57 O26 


Tobasco, 
Neuvo-Mexico, 





Calitornia, 33.439 
Tejas, 27 200 
Total population, 7,044,140 


The labors of this Congress are to be 
confined to the single business of framing 
aconstitution. 

Tapasco anp Yucatan. The follow- 
ing intelliwence trom Tabasco shows the 
rapid progress made by the Santa Anna 
and Mexican authorities in the attempt 
to conciliate the revolted provinces of the 
south, (see Mon. Chron. Vol. If. p. 556.) 

The schooner Dos Amigos arrived at 
Tabaseo on the 30th ult. from Vera Cruz, 
bringing as passenger Col. Alonzo Fer- 
nandez. who left Mexico on the 17th of 
November, charged by President Santa 
Anna witha special mission to the State 


‘of Tabasco, to assure Gen. Sentamanat 


that Federalism was completely reinstat- 
ed throughout Mexico, inviting him to 
|return to the Mexican family, and ap- 


‘pointing him Governor and Commander 


(in Chief of Tabasco. Don Fernandez 
was also the bearer of several valuable 
presents from Santa Anna to Sentama- 
nat, among which were a gold watch and 
a splendid military uniform A sort of 
election was thereupon held, when eight 












joining Mexico, and having Gen Senta- 
manat for Governor. Cocoa was de- 


clared tu be admissible into Vera Cruz | 


tree of duty, and commerce was to be 


facilitated and encouraged. So Tabasco | 


is again one of the States of Mexico. 


Texian Expepirion to Santa Fe. | 
The fate of this expedition was sealed as | 


long agoas the Ith of September. The 


very circuitous means of communication, | 


however, and the difficulty of making 


any, have delayed any account of it which | 


could be relied upon till recently, since 
the publication of our last number. At 


this distance it is impossible to analyze | 


with entire correctness, the motives 


which led to the expedition, but they | 


were doubtless two-fold. The ostensible 
one was to open a channel for, and to 


estublish, a trade between the province of 


Santa le, in New Mexico, west of Texas, 
and the distant ports of Texas. Fer this 
aroad was to be opened through an as 


yet untravelled country, for a distance of 


over seven hundred miles. United with 
this object, we may say without hesiia- 
tion, was that of indue ing by persuasion 


or conque st, the Mexican province ot | 


Santa Fé to join itself to Texas. The 
expedition was armed and equipped in a 
manner to carry out both these purposes. 
There were doubtless many persons who 
joined themselves to it, from a mere desire 
of adventure, and among these were Mr. 
Kendall, the editor of the New Orleans 


Picayune, and a young man, a s0n of 


Governor Coombs of Kentuc ky. 

The plan was known abroad long be- 
fore the expedition finally started from 
Galveston, and during the time that it 
was working its way onwards through un- 
explored and desert or barbarous regions, 
the Mexican Government had abundant 
time to give all proper warning to its au- 
thorities at Santa Fe, and strengthen its 
forces there. 

The result in consequence was its 
entire defeat by the Mexicans. The 
adventurers had, for some unknown pur- 
pose, detached a few of their number 
many miles in advance of their main 
bedy These were looked upon, and not | 
without some shadow of reason, as spies. 
They were finally treated as such with 


the most merciless crueity, and two of 


their number shot. The main expedition | 
surrendered without a blow struck, and 
the Americans who were with it, avow- 
edly without any connexion with its hos- | 
tile purposes, had their passports destroy- 


thousand were declared to be in favor of | 
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ed, and were treated in the same manner 
| as their companions. 
| We hardly dare to attempt to give a 
more detailed account of the failure of the 
expe dition. Some treachery on the part 
of some of its members, and the most 
/atrocious falsehood on the part of the 
Mexican officers, seem to have induced 
its members, some of whom, at least, 
must have played a very cowardly part, 
to give up their arms, according to the 
requisitions of a preliminary treaty, which 
was at once disregarded by the Mexicans, 
and the whole detachment, numbering 
more than two hundred men, were made 
prisoners, robbed of their arms, and sent 
to the city of Mexico 

As soon as the United States Govern- 
ment received an account of these trans- 
actions, it despatched instructions to Mr. 
Ellis, U. 8. Charge at Mexico, requesting 
him to use his influence for those Ameri- 
can citizens who had joined it without 
warlike intentions, and at the same time 
it despatched a special private agent to 
Mexico with a similar view. These ne- 
gotiations and proceedings are tou recent 
to have produced, thus far, any effect 

Canapa. Kinaston, Jan. 10. Sir Ch. 
Bagot, the new Governor-General, arriv- 
ed, and was received with appropriate 
honors. On the 12th he issued his pro- 
clamation, announcing officially his ap- 
pointment and arrival. On the 1%th the 
took the oaths of oflice. Sir Charles 
came trom England in the Illustrious, 
seventy-four, landed at New York, and 
proceeded to Canada by way of Boston 
and Albany, the North River being froz- 
en up. ; 


DOMESTIC. 


Wasuineton, Dec. 20. A daring rob- 
bery was committed in the new Patent 
Office of some of the most valuable of the 
different articles of jewelry which have 
at different times been presented by for- 
eign powers to the agents and officers of 
our government abroad. These were a 
snuff-box, presented to Mr. Consul Har- 
ris by the Emperor Alexander, a string 
of pearls presented to the President by 
the Imauin of Muscat, and the scabbard 
| of a sword presented in South America 
| to Commodore Biddle, ornamented with 
valuable diamonds. These jewels were 

| subsequently recovered av Baltimore, on 
board a vessel for Richmond, where they 
| had been placed by the thief, who him- 
self escaped. They were all together, 
|and had received but slight injury. 
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Puicapecrpnia, Dec, 27. The Court 
of Criminal Sessions pronounced upon the 
presentment of the grand jury, asking that 
an indictment of the late officers of the 
U.S. Bank might be sent up to them. The 
grand jury, at the request of a citizen of 
Philadelphia, had examined the proceed- 
ings of the bank officers, called witness- 
administered oaths to them. and 
finally sent down the decision in question. 
Counsel had been heard in behalf of 
the accused, and the Court finally, in its 
opinion, quashed the presentment, and 
refused to order bills of indictment 
The grounds were these: that the wit- 
nesses should have been sworn in open 
court; that the Court should have de- 
cided as to the admissibility or non-ad- 
missibility of the testimony ; that wit- 
nesses were made to testify against them- 
selves, without the protection they would 
have had before a petit jury, and that the 
grand jury had not the right, in the ex- 
tended sense that was claimed in this 
presentment, to act from their own pri- 
vate knowledge. 
Derroit, Micnicay, 


es, 


Jan. 3. The 


Legislature of Michigan met for its an-— 


nual session. Neither House was per- 
manently organized, but the votes for 
Governor were canvassed, and it appear- 
ed that Mr. Barry (Democratic) was 
elected. Mr Barry 
Mr. Fuller (Whig) 15,496, and Mr. Fitch 
1,214. 

Avpany, Jan. 4. 
New York met for its annual session. 
Lieutenant-Governor Bradish presided in 
the Senate, which consists of 17 Demo- 
erats and 15 Whigs. The Assembly or- 
ganized itself by the choice of Levi 8. 
Chatfield (Democrat) as Speaker, by a 
vote of 93 to 32. The Governor imme- 
diately sent his Message to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Harrisreurc, Penn. Jan. 4. The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania met for its 
annual session. The Senate, after thir- 
teen ineffectual ballotings, organized it- 
self on the Sth, by the choice of John 
Strohm (Whig) as President. The House 
of Representatives organized itself by the 
choice of James R. Snowden (Democrat) 
as Speaker, by a vote of 63 to 33, 0n the 
Ist ballot. The Governor in his 
Message on the Gth. 

The official returns of the election for 
Governor given in October last, [Mon. 
Chron. Vol. Il p. 473, ] were, Governor 
Porter, (Democratic) 136,548, John 
Banks, (Whig,) 113,473, 786 scattering. 


sent 


The Legislature of 


had 25.795 votes, | 
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Boston, Jan. 5. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts met for its annual session. 
The Senate organized itself by the choice 
of Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. (Whig) of 
Boston, as President. The popular elec- 
tion of Senators left five vacancies, which 
were filled with the Whig candidates on 
the Sth, by the two Houses in conven- 
tion. The division of parties in the Sen- 
ate was then Whigs 31, Democrats 9). 

The House organized itself by the 
choice of Hon. Thomas Kinnicutt (Whig) 
for Speaker. On this election, 190 Whigs 
voted and 131 Democrats. These num- 
bers give about the relative strength of 
the parties, though the House when com- 
plete, consisted of 336 members. 

The official canvass of votes for Goy- 
ernor gave the following result: 
Whole number, 

Necessary for a choice, 
John Davis, 
Mareus Morton, 


111,062 
55,532 
55.974 
51,367 


Lucius Boltwood, 3,488 
Scattering, 233 


Avousta, Maine, Jan. 5. The Leg- 
islature of Maine met for its annual ses- 
sion. The Senate organized itself by the 
choice of Samuel IF. Blake as President. 
The popular election of Senators left 
three vacancies, which were filled with 
the Democratic candidates on the 7th, by 
the two Houses in convention. The 
House organized itself by the choice of 
Charles Andrews as Speaker. The House 
consists of about 150 Democrats to 60 
Whigs. The Governor sent in his Mes- 
sage on the 7th. 

Cincinnati. Jan. 10. A great excite- 
ment took place, attended by violent 
demonstrations of public feeling, in the 
shape of a lawless and reckless mob Af- 
ter banking hours, it was rumored that 
the Miami Exporting Company Bank and 
the Bank of Cincinnati, both old and 
broken concerns, had stopped payment. 
This morning, at about {) o'clock, a crowd 
in consequence assembled before the door 
of the latter Bank, and a notice was soon 
hung out upon the door that they had 
suspended for twenty days. When the 
coors were opened to hang out this no- 
tice, a rush was made for the inside, and 
all its contents, consisting of desks, 
counters, and the vault, were broken and 
thrown into the street. Money to the 


ae 


amount of $224,000 was taken from the 
vault. 

The mob then went to the Miami Bank, 
which they broke open, and destroyed its 
contents, — 


The Exchange Bank, adjoin- 
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ing the Miami. of which John Bates, the 
well-known West Union financier, was 
an oflicer, was next assailed. A run was 
made upon him, and he continued to re- 
deem all his issues, until the mob broke 
in and destroyed every thing. ‘Thence 
they crossed over to Lougee’s office, who 
was godfather to the Savings Bank at 
Louisville. This was likewise destroyed ; 
and the crowd gathered at the corner of 
Third and Mainstreets. A strong dispo- 
sition on the part of the mob was mani- 
fested to destroy the ‘Traders’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank; but they continued to 
redeem their notes, which were nothing 
more than certificates of deposite with 
promises to pay in current bank notes, 
and thus escaped. How this most dis- 
graceful riot will end, time only can 
show. <A tew of the military have been 


called out, but have effected little. They 


marched through the crowd with fixed 
bayonets, but they were soon attacked 
and compelled to retreat. As they retired 
they were ordered to fire upon the mob, 
which they did. ‘Their guns were load- 
ed with blank cartridges, however, and 
only two or three were slightly injured. 

Several of the rioters were arrested ana 
imprisoned, About $24,000 was found 
upon them. These demonstrations ended 
the active proceedings of the mob, but a 
great public excitement continued for 
several days. 

Provipence, R. 1]. Jan. 22. The Lee- 
islature acted on the propositions with | 
relerence to a new constitution. 

It is well known that the government 
of Rhode Island has hitherto always 
been under the charter of the colony 
of Rhede Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, as granted by Charles |. in 1643, 
and confirmed in the time of the English 
Commonweaith, in 1741. This charter, 
considered in its dav as establishing the | 
inost liberal, democratical, and republican 
form of government in the world, has in 
the course of two hundred years become 
regarded as exclusive and tyrannical. In 
particular, it is disliked by a large class 
of the people, because under it all persons 
ure excluded from voting who are not 
freeholders, or the eldest sons of freehold- 
ers. Several attempts have been made to 
procure its amendment, and early in the 
winter a convention called and chosen by 
those olf the people who wished the rightof 
sutirage extended, and desired a new con- 
stitution for that and other purposes, met | 
at Rhode Island under the name of the 
‘suffrage convention,’ and draited a 


constitution, which they submitted for 
popular approval, 

The Levislature of the State had 
previously called a convention to report 
amendments tothe old system of govern- 
ment, the delegates to be chosen by the 
qualified voters. This convention also 
met in Providence, a short time after the 
other, and without finishing its delibera- 
tions adjourned over till February. This 
was called the “* Const.tutional Conven- 
tion.” 

The “ Suffrage Convention ”’ had ap- 
pointed January 3, 4, and 5, as days on 
which the people should vote and give 
their ballots for the constitution drafted 
by them, announcing that all persons who 
did not vote should be counted as op- 
posed to it. By the census, 11,752 votes 
would be a majority of the citizens in the 
state over 21 years of age. About a thou- 
sand more votes than this were returned 
as thrown tor the * suffrage’ constitu- 
tion. As there were no legal enactments 
to secure accuracy in voting, however, 
this can be considered as an approxima- 
tion only to the sense of the community ; 
exaggerating considerably, undoubtedly, 
the number of friends of this proceeding. 

A iew weeks after, however, the “ Suf- 
frage Convention”? met again at Provi- 
dence, counted the votes as returned, 
and declared that the suffrage corstitu- 
tion was accepted as the constitution of 
Rhode Island. On the day mentioned 
above, however, the Legislature gave its 
opinion on this lawless course of pro- 
ceedure, by refusing to take any formal 
notice of the new constitution ; rejecting 
by a vote of 11 to 57 a proposition to refer 
the report of the convention to a commit- 
tee, with power to send for persons and 
papers, and inquire into the truth of the 
report of votes. 

UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 

Report or THe ComMMISSIONER OF THE 
Laxp Orrice. The sales of land during 
the first three quarters of 1541 are stated 
in this report to have been 518,072, 39- 
100 acres; and the purchase money 

amounted to $1,024,525 43. The receipts 
into the Treasury, $1,104,063 06. 

‘The quantity of land prepared for mar- 
ket, but not yet advertised, is 9,876,142 
acres ; some further legislation is, how- 
ever, necessary, before five million acres 


}of it can be proclaimed. The surveys 


the past year have been carried on in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, 
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and Alabama. These have embraced the 
usual quantity of land. 

An agent is at present employed in an 
examination of the several land offices, 
none of which have been subject to an 
investigation since the origin of the land 
system. 

Numerous claims to the preémption 
privilege have been suspende d, because 
they were for quantities of land exceed- 
ing the amount authorized, or for defect 
in proof, error in location, &c. 

The Commissioner suggests the pro- 
priety of throwing all the mineral lands 
into market in a mode similar to that pre- 
scribed for Missouri in 1829; which was 
by advertising a general description of 
the land, mines, and the facilities for 
working them, etc., in newspapers of 
ge neral | circulation, six months previous 
to the sale. 

The attention of Congress is called to 
the case of the two hundred and thirty- 
five exiles from Poland, to whom thirty- 
six sections of land were granted by Con- 


gress, in 1834. The execution of the 
grant has been impracticable, as the 


amount of land granted to each individu- 

al did not conform to the amount includ- 

ed in any legal subdivision established 

by the public surveys, and because of the 

difficulty in the location of the lands, and | 
the conflicts with the claims of other set- | 
tlers, &c. Meantime many of the Poles | 
are dead ; some have obtained temporary 
employment ; others have left the coun- 
try; and most of them are poor. It is | 
suggested, in the report, that scrip be is- | 
sued to each individual entitled by the | 
original grant, with the right to locate it 
on any of the public lands subject to pri- 
vate entry, properly restricting the trans- 
fer of the scrip, or the sale of the land. | 


To our latest dates, the 30th of Janua- 
ry, Congress has done but little. 

The questions of the right of search | 
now pending between Great Britain and | 
this country, have been touched upon in 
conversations arising on motions asking 
for certain documents from the Executive 
in relation to Mr. Stevenson's corres- 
pondence, and the case of the Creole; 
but nothing definite has been expressed 
as the opinion of Congress. 

Mr. Clay introduced, in the Senate, on 
the 29th of December, his resolutions pro- 
viding for amendments of the constitu- | 
tion, limiting the veto power, and pro- 
hibiting members of Congress from tak- | 
ing office under the Executive. On the | 





ithe term 


| without 


| having 
| amount of funds obtained by the issue of 
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' 24th of January, the subject was called 


up, and after an able speech by Mr. Clay 
in supportof the several propositions, and 
a brief argument in reply by Mr. Pres- 
ton, the further consideration of the sub- 
ject was postponed. 

The House was occupied from the 24th 
of December to the 3d of January in dis- 
cussing the reference to a committee, of 
that part of the President's Message re- 
ferring to revenue. A reference to the 
Committee on Ways and Means appeared 
to discountenance protection of home 
manufactures, and a reference to the 
Committee on Manufactures to favor it. 
The House referred finally to the latter 
committee by a vote of 104 to 95. The 
vote, however, was not strictly a test one. 
Several members were absent. 

On the 5th of January, the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Fillmore, reported to the House a bill for 
the immediate issue of Treasury notes for 
the use of Government. This proposition 
was made originally by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his annual report, [Mon. 
Chron. Vol. IL. p. 565,) where the rea- 
sons for it were given, much in the form 
that they were afterwards pressed in de- 
bate in the House. The bill was, of 
course, opposed by the whole Democrat- 
1c party, in the character of an opposition, 
and by many Whigs, who conceived 
themselves pledged against the issue of 
Treasury Notes by their course during 
of office of the last adminis- 
tration, and regarded their issue as un- 
constitutional. Although, at the time the 
bill was reported, the Treasury was 
means to meet its daily pay- 
ments, the discussion was continued, and 
by that and other means the question 
postponed till the 14th, when the bill 
passed, yeas 120, nays 56, an amendment 
first been made, by which the 


Notes should be deducted from the fnnd- 
ed loan authorized at the last session, 
(Mon. Chron. Vol. II. p. 333,] the most 
of which the Secretary was not able to 
negotiate, [Vol. II. p. 563.) 

After a short debate the bill passed the 
Senate on the 22d, with amendments, the 
most important of which was the striking 
out of the amendment mentioned above as 
inserted inthe House. In the House, on 
the 2th, the amendment of the Senate 
was concurred in, by a vote of 100 to 100, 
the Speaker giving his casting vote in the 
affirmative. 


The most important action of the 
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month, however, was that of the House 
on the general Bankrupt Act, passed at 
the last session, [Mon. Chron. Vol. II. 
p.3%4.] Atthe time when that bill passed, 
it met with an opposition which could be 
overcome only by postponing the date at 
which it should go into operation to the 
Ist of February, that Congress might have 
an opportunity to alter or repeal it, should 
they deem it expedient so to do. No at- 
tempt, however, was made to amend the 
bill, but after a few weeks from the com- 
mencement of the session, a sudden move- 
ment was made to effect a repeal of it. 

During the debate on the Treasury 
Note Bill, therefore, instructions to the 
judiciary committee, that they should re- 
port a bill providing for the repeal of 
this act passed the House, and after a 
stormy debate, the House passed the re- 
pealing bill, yeas 126, nays 4; nearly 
all the Democratic members voting in the 
aflirmative, together with a large number 
of the Whigs, chiefly from the western 
and southern States. 

The repealing bill was taken up in the 
Senate on the 25th, and it was opposed by 
Mr. Berrien, who defended the law on all 
points in an able argument. The debate 
was continued through the three succeed- 
ing days, and on the 2sth, the question 
being taken, the bill was lost by a vote 
of 22 to 23. Of the 26 Senators who 
voted for the law on its passage at the 
last session, two, Messrs. Morehead and 
Young, voted for its repeal, in obedience 


to instructions from the legislatures of | on the table. On the following day, this 


their respective States; and Mr. Dixon 
was absent in consequence of severe ill- 
ness, of which he diea on the following 
day. Mr. Mangum, who was absent at 
the passing of the bill, gave his vote 
against the repeal, and Mr. Mouton, who 
voted for the bill on its passage, was ab- 
sent at the time of the vote on the repeal, 
having paired off with Mr. Preston. The 
friends of the repeal lost two votes from 
the absence of Mr. Cuthbert and Mr. 
Bagby. Had all the Senators been pres- 
ent, (Tennessee not being represented.) 
they would have been equally divided on 
the question of repeal. The Bankrupt 
Law will go into effect from and after the 
Ist day of February. 

A debate of considerable interest arose 
in the Senate on a motion to refer to a 
special committee the President’s Ex- 
chequer plan, [Mon. Chron. Vol. II. p. 
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man, a friend of the measure,” Preston, 
Bates, Walker, Evans, Merrick, Young, 
Rives, and White. a 

The proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the latter part of the 
month, presented scenes of very unusual 
occurrence. On the 2lIst, in the course 
of the presentation of petitions, on the 
call of members in the order of States, 
Mr. Adams presented, among others, one 
purporting to come from individuals in 
Habersham county, in Georgia, contain- 
ing charges against himself, complaining 
that he was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
praying that the grievance might be rem- 
edied. Mr. Adams desired that the peti- 
tion might be read, and demanded as a 
right, that he might defend himself 
against the petitioners. He moved a ref: 
erence of the petition to the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, with instructions to 
choose another Chairman, if they should 


|think proper. Mr. Habersham said that 
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566,] which gave members an opportuni- | 
ty to express their views upon that meas- | 
ure. The special committee was appoint- | 


ed, consisting of Messrs. Tallmadge, chair- | the month, the subject was not disposed of. 4 


he had carefully examined the petition ; 
that it came from a county in his dis- 
trict; that the names were allin the same 
handwriting as the petition itself; that he 
knew of no persons residing in the coun- 
ty, of the same christian and sirnames as 
those borne on the petition ; and that he 
had told Mr. Adams he believed the pe- 
tition to be a hoax. Mr. Adams was of a 
different opinion, and he claimed tlie 
privilege of speaking in his own defence. 
The subject, however, was on motion laid 


vote was reconsidered, and Mr. Adams 
was permitted to be heard in his own be- 
half. Mr. Adarns addressed the House, 
with frequent interruptions, at great 
length, for the residue of the day. On 
Monday the 24th, the House refused per- 
mission to Mr. Adams to proceed further, 
and laid the subject on the table. The i 
disposition of the petition was laid over as | 
a debatable question. Mr. Adams _pro- 
ceeded to offer a number of other peti- 
tions. At length, he offered a petition, 
signed by Benjamin Emerson and 45 oth- 
ers of Haverlull, praying Congress im- 
mediately to * adopt measures peaceably 
to dissolve the union of these States,”’ for 
reasons which were stated. Mr. Adams 
moved to refer the petition to a select com- 
mittee, with instructions to report reasons 
why the prayer should not be granted. 
This proceeding gave rise to a violent de- 
bate, and resolutions of censure upon Mr. 
Adams, which were warmly debated for < 
several successive days, and at the end of ; 
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